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ONE OF THE GOOD OLD CHRISTMAS DAYS 


Wiggins (calling down chimney): Does Mr. Snowdon live here? 
Voice from Below: No; first on the right, second on the left 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
CLOSED THIS WEEK. RE-OPENS ON BOXING NIGHT, at-8.15 with 
HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 


[.ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H, E. MOSS. 

TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 
OLIS=UM, FOUR PERFORMANCES 
Trafalgar Square EVERY DAY. 
end ot TWO ALTERNATE 

ST. MARTIN'S LANE, | PROGRAMMES, 
NOW OPEN, 
DLISEUM. l 
ELECTRICAL 


TWICE DAILY, 
At 12 o'clock and 3 o'clock. 
REVOLVING STAGE. TWICE NIGHTLY, 
AUDITORIUM CHORISTERS. At 6 o'clock and 9g o'clock. 
Doors open one hour before each Performance. 


OLISEUM. BOOKING OFFICES 
EACH PERFORMANCE NOW OPEN. 
LASTS TWO HOURS. From ro a.m, to 10 p.m. 

Seats in all Parts Number.d and Reserved. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ Coliseum, London." ‘Yelephone, No. 7541 Gerrard. 


COLISEUM. | FOUR PERFORMANCES 
Boxes £2 2s. and f1 1s. | 
| 


EVERY DAY. 
Other Seats, TWO ALTERNATE 
4S., 3S., 2S., 1s., and 6d. PROGRAMMES. 
Managing Director, OSWALD STOLL. 


THE ROYAL EAR HOSPITAL 


FOUNDED 1816. 
Patrons: THEIR MAFESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DARTMOUTH, 
The NEW HOSPITAL at 42 and 43, DEAN Street, SoHo, IS NOW 
OPEN. It comprises Male, Female, Children's Wards, «nd Operating 
Theatre, on Latest Principles, and entirely up-to-date. 
Out-Patients seen Daily at 2 p.m, 
In-Patients admitted by previous application to Secretary. 
£6,500 URGENTLY required t9 pay off debt. 
£250 wanted IMMEDIATELY for Furnishing. 


Contributions and ‘Subscriptions thankfully received by the Hon. 
Treasurer, EDWARD HARDISTY, ESQ., 48, Great Mariborough Street, W. 
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THE THe Best THe | 
Week| 
SPHERE. | newsparer. | SPHERE. | 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2gth, 
WILL CONTAIN 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
THE COMING OF CHRISTMAS, 1904. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHRISTMAS IN CASTLE, PALACE, 
AND STREET. 


THE KING’S CHRISTMAS AT SANDRINGHAM. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING IN JAPAN: 


An Article of Special Interest to all Mountain Climbers, 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 

The Granddaughter of an Empress. —The discovery that a 
granddaughter of the Empress Marie Louise is at present employed 
as a sweeper at the Burg Theatre has made rather a painful sensa- 
tion in Vienna, where some of the poor woman’s relatives hold high 


court appointments. After 
Napoleon’s death Marie 
Louise married her 
master of the horse, 
Count Neipperg, and had 
one son, who was given 
the title of Prince of 
Montennovo. A cele- 
brated vowé and spend- 
thrift, this prince—who 
ended his days in an 
asylum —in his’ early 
youth formed a connec- 
tion with. a_ beautiful 
actress named Marie 
Rotherheim. 


Sweeping Out a 
Theatre. — Driven to 
desperation by her high- 
born lover’s ill treatment 
the unfortunate woman 
committed suicide, leav- 
ing her little daughter 
to the care of a poor 
actor named _ Siebert. 
Brought up under the 
name of her adopted 
father Marie Siebert has 
lived the unenviable life 
of a_ poor provincial 
actress, to be rewarded 
in her old age with the 
humble appointment of 
sweeper in the imperial 
theatre. An influential 
newspaper in Vienna has 
taken up her case with 
the intention of bringing 
it Lo the notice of Marie’s 
half - brother, — Prince 
Alfred Montennovo, who 
is Court Marshal of the 
Emperor. 


How to Live Beauti- 
fully. —Themuch-talked- 
of academy at Griine- 
wald, outside Uerlin, 
where Miss Isidora Dun- 
can, the famous Ameri- 
can @anseuse, is to teach 
her pupils how to live 
beautifully, is rapidly 
drawing to completion 
and is the subject of 
endless gossip in Berlin. 


MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR 


The Prime Minister at the door 


The girls have to begin their training early—before they reach 
the age of ten. They are to live their beautiful lives chiefly in 
the open air, and under the watchful eye of the high priestess of 
Hellenic art will acquire the grace and dignity of Greek goddesses. 
When Miss Duncan appears in public, at theatres or concerts, 
in her white Attic robe, crowned with myrtle and bearing a lily in her 
hand, she never fails to produce a sensation, and on the occasion of 
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a recent visit to the English ambassador she caused no little 
amusement by leaving her sandals at the drawing-room door and 
marching gracefully towards Sir Frank Lascelles on her beautiful 
bare feet. 


A Portrait-painter and his Client.—Mrs. Howard Gould, who 
is being sued by Mr. Thaddeus, the artist, for £1,000, payment for 
her portrait, was, before her marriage to the wealthy son of the 
notorious Jay Gould, known on the stage as Catherine Clemons. 

The reasons she assigns for 
declining to accept the portrait 
are various and _ somewhat 
unusual. In the first place, 
Mr. Thaddeus painted her in a 
frock she docs not like, he failed 
to catch her characteristics, and, 
lastly, spoke of the picture to her 
husband, for whom it was in- 
tended asasurprise. Mr. Thad- 
deus is the artist who painted 
the late Pope. Good Roman 
Catholics, from kings downward, 
thought it “the thing” to be 
painted by him after that. Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. George Gould 
—Jay Gould’s eldest son—also 
chose a wife from the theatrical 
world. She was Miss 
Edith Kingland. 


Changed ‘‘ Times.” 
— Time was when the 
typographical methods 
of Printing House 
Square were like the 
laws of the Medes 
and Persians. But the 
times are changing, and 
Iam watching with keen 
interest how the “ Thun- 
derer” is adopting new 
kinds of type—a matter 
to which I have already 
referred in these pages. 
It is very amusing to 
notice the timidity with 
which the experiments 
are being made. On 
Tuesday last week the 
births, marriages, and 
deaths were set out with 
the initial surname 
printed in heavy black 
type, but next day the old 
system was reverted to. 


A Good Example.— 
We understand that the 
White House, Port Rush, 
Ireland, has received an 

Campbell SC order from the Princess 

AND HIS MOTOR of Wales for Christma; 

of No. 10, Downing Street parcels of goods adver- 
tised in our colunns. j 

A Literary Betrothal.— Many of my readers have seen poems 
with the initials, ‘ E. C.,” in the pages of the Westminster Gazette. 
“fr. C.” disguises the identity of Miss Ethel Clifford, daughter of 
Mrs. Clifford, the well-known novelist, whose husband was known as 
a brilliant mathematician. Miss Ethel Clifford, one now hears with 
interest, is engaged to be married to Mr. Fisher Wentworth Dilke, a 
son of the late Ashton Dilke and a nephew of Sir Charles. 


THE TALLER 


A Great Actress.—Not for many a day have I seen such a 
remarkable performance as the representation of J/argot at the 


Court/Theatre. It would seem that the play 
has been performed before at Camberwell, 
and in consequence of this several of our 
leading dramatic critics connected with the 
daily newspapers were absent ; Mr. Walkley 
of the Zzmes, Mr. Archer of the J/anchester 
Guardian, and so on. No critic was there 
who could with authority proclaim that Miss 
Darragh’s presentation of Margot was one 
of the finest p’eces of acting that has ever 
been seen on the English stage—that here 
was a veritable genius. Your second-rate 
critic was not likely to feel this and would 
not be able to explain with any force that 
Miss Darragh has talent and genius that has 
kinship with that of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Madame Réjane. 


The Absent Critics.—Alphonse Daudet’s 
play, Zhe Liar, translated by Miss May 
Pardoe and presented as J/ar-got, is conven- 
tional enough, but like so many French 
plays it gave an opportunity for a powerful 
piece of acting. Miss Darragh through 
scene after scene presented the adventuress 
with thrilling force, and in dying at the end 
she gave us a piece of acting that has had 
no counterpart in England in my time and 
that admits of no comparison other than 
with Signora Duse and Madame Bernhardt. 
Why were not the critics present—the con- 
scientious Mr. Archer, the allusive Mr. 
Walkley, the influential Mr. Courtney—to 
tell their large public something concerning 
the greatness of this performance, of the 
achievement of this extraordinarily fine 
actress? Mr. Grein of the Swaday Times, 
one of the best of our critics, was there I 
am happy to note. 


The Matinte Hat Question. — A very amusing scene was 
afforded in connection with the first matinée of JZargot at the Court 


KING EDWARD'S GODCHILD, EDWARD GEORGE 


The new Lord Grosvenor, taken directly after the christening ceremony. 


Actress and the Absent Critics. 


Theatre. 


Berry 
EVAN ROBERTS 


Whose power as a religious reformer and preacher has 
been widely felt through Wales during the revival mission 


which came to an end at Tylorstown on Wednesday last 


Westminster on her wedding day 
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The hat question is very rife thcre because the stage is 
unhappily unusually low, and in the back rows of the stalls it is very 


difficult to see over mountainous hats. The 
management have struggled very hard to 
carry out the principle of ‘hats off”; they 
Have appealed in many ways—the atten- 
dants ask every lady as she enters the 
theatre to remove her hat before the curtain 
rises. In spite of this it is not too much to 
say that more than half the hats were on 
when the curtain rose. At the end of the 
first act, however, the genial Mr. Arthur 
Lewis went before the curtain and in most 
winning fashion expressed a hope that for 
the convenience of those sitting behind them 
all ladies would remove their hats. The 
effect was instantaneous ; within a minute 
or two every hat disappeared. 


Men’s Lack of Moral Courage.—Not 
every hat, for two women in the very front 
row of the stalls who had refused to listen 
to the persistent suggestions that had been 
made to them to remove their hats—an 
attitude in which they were supported by the 
man-who accompanied them—still remained 
obdurate. The man’s point of view, how- 
ever, changed very quickly. It was quite 
clear that directly he saw that public opinion 
was against them and not merely against 
one or two individuals—that, in fact, it was 
making 22 conspicuous—he suggested to 
these women that they should remove their 
hats, which they then did. The humour of 
this, of course, is so very clear-——it emphasises 
the courage of women and the cowardice of 
men. A woman does not in the least mind 
defying any number of irate people, especially 
of her own sex, in a matter in which her 
vanity is concerned, but directly a man sees 
that he has public opinion against him he 


at once shakes in his shoes and is prepared to go with the crowd, 
He is ready to fight anyone but not to fight—convention. 


Speaight 


HUGH, SON OF THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER 


The lace veil in which the child is wrapped is the famous one worn by the Duchess of 
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Drawn by E. Miriam Croxton 
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The Next Lord Lieutenant of Ireland? 


The Desert Cure.—Doubting physicians have lately expressed 
concern as to the possible effect of the enervating Egyptian climate 
on the British constitution, which apparently needs a periodic whiff 
of east wind to brace it. Egypt, they say, unfits a man for work if 
he once tastes the delight of doing nothing on the banks of the Nile, 


Torougp alee, door inthe stage, 

1eLs 
ppebene u 0 the ee ping Babes, 
An& at them imprecat dos Uhreus. 


“Aba! “be muttered, * they shall due ! 
> The Wicked Uncle is miy Friend... 
QNeow Twillicast m iS magic spells 3 


i 4 Ugblning hail an tobe, blend | bs 


OF 
4 But Fairy Sossamer Atew nigh. 
Away! “she crie’A y With outstretched arm 
“Lwill poten them Krom cur wiles: ” 


NNN ety Dabes You Shall net harm |! ” 


The Demon King shrank back in Sex ar 
2 Ai abt, Good Fair Twill Onn 
He StBmmered quicktiy, and ip > Baste 
of Once more de parted down below, 


He woke his "Avesser" from anap, AY 
Lge And said” Your duties As not shirk. 
Go, Seth me something Lean atink — 
1 This acting's very ChirsTy work |* 


but there are others who are equally positive that there is nothing 
better than the Soudan winter to cure a man of the blues induced 
by our autumnal fogs. Last season a clever woman, well known as 
a masseuse, took out quite a party of her society sisters who suffered 
from “nerves” and brought them back from the wilds of Nubia 
completely restored by “the desert cure.” She happened to know 
something of the country and camped with her patients away from 
the regular caravan routes. Here they had pure air and solitude, 
simple living, and a 
minimum of clothing, all 
—except the last—quite 
unfashionable luxuries in 
London. 


A Tourist’s Para- 
dise. — Kashmir, where 
Lord Ampthill has been 
touring officially as 
acting Viceroy, suffers 
from one fatal drawback 
—Jack of railuay com- 
munication. When the 
projected railway is built 
it is likely to be overrun 
by tourists provided the 
Viceroy and his sub- 
ordinates do not object. 
I believe there are, or 
were, restrictions upon 
the number of Europeans allowed to enter the country, though 
of late there has been a large increase in the resident English, whose 
pretty villas are dotted round about Lake Dal and on the northern 
slopes of the Pir Panjal. There is not a more beautiful or 
healthy country in the world in spite of the periodic recurrence of 
earthquake, plague, and famine. Kashmir once belonged to Ranjit 
Singh, the quondam owner of the Koh-i-noor, and we took it from 


A GLORIOUS REVENGE 


Supposing that the fleet that dwells 
Inside the fast-shut Dardanelles 
Should feel inclined to issue forth 
And join its comrades of the north, 


Supposing that those Turkish guns 
Prove very badly-sighted ones, 

And, spite of all that they can do, 
The Russian admiral gets through, 


Supposing that the Baltic fleet 

The Black Sea naval force should meet, 
Supposing, too, that each of these 
Thought t’other was the Japanese. 


We'd sing “ Britannia rules the waves” 
And “Britons never shall’ be slaves!” 
For our revenge would be immense 
And quite devoid of all expense, 


his successors, though we subsequently installed a native ruler. The 
Maharajah, by the way, pays an annual tribute to King Edward of 
“one horse, three perfect shawl goats of approved breed, and three 
pairs of Kashmir shawls.” The latter, I suppose, would go to the 
Queen. 


The Duke was Bored.—Since the Liberal Unionist split the 
Duke of Devonshire seems to have aged very much and, if possible, 
to have become more easily bored than ever. Giving up his old 
associations was a great shock to him; in fact, it has made quite a 
breach in his social life. Though he maintained the Chatsworth 
tradition and went with a party as usual to the recent Derby races 
one could not help noticing the absence of many of the well-known 
faces which used to make up the political racing set. Lord and 
Lady Howe, Lord and Lady Cadogan, Lord and Lady Londonderry, 
Lord and Lady Alice Stanley, and the Duke of Portland all were 
absent, and people assumed that their absence was a consequence of 
the duke’s disagreement with the Chamberlain policy. The duke 
himself seemed utterly uninterested in the proceedings and not half 
so happy as when he acts as chairman of the Board of Guardians at 
Bakewell Workhouse. He never, by the way, misses a meeting of 
the board when in residence at Chatsworth. 


A Change of Viceroy?—A shrewd friend who is somewhat 
behind the scenes in Ireland says he has noticed at the Castle 
signs of a coming change which are not apparent to the outsider. 
He assures me the Duke of Marlborough is looking forward hope- 
fully to an early term of office, and was over there not long ago as 
the guest of Lord Dudley, presumably with ulterior motives. The 
big house in Curzon Street is still untinished, too, and most of its 
rooms are usually closed. Hence the inference that it is not likely 
to be occupied by the duke and duchess in the ordinary way for 
some time to come. It is a coincidence, too, that Lord and Lady 
Dudley have already begun to reduce their domestic staff, a step 
that is usually a preliminary to retirement. If the duchess should 
go over as “ Lady Liftinint” she has many things in her favour. 
Americans are very popular in Ireland, and she is not only an 
American but is also very tall and has some magnificent jewellery ; 
Irish people appreciate both height and magnificence in women. 
The duke is half Irish, for his mother is an Abercorn Hamilton. 
His grandfather was L.ord Lieutenant of Ireland from 1876-80 and 
his. grandmother collected £112,481 for the Irish famine. 


TAE INTERVIEWER. 


APD THE 
FAIRY. 
es 
A. 
A \ An Interviewer , seeking" Copy, 


\ Visteda pantomime, 

a Saw the ‘Fairies dancind, ail 
As hea. seen them man oe 

Thought he,” Twill s ee ee one — 

Ask her how her ee 1s done." 


So he sovaht the stage Airector, 
And an introduction sovaht 


To.a ceatain lovely creal uTe, 


S| 


Some one came ana shook his hand 
But he did nok understand. 


Without hey paint he didnot know her, 
Being guileless J the stage, 

And a bad _faux pas committed, 
As he saw the ladys age. 
"Tis yout daughter, maam,'sard hey 


a You Whom Im waiting here To see [oes 


Then the lady answered , bridlina, 
“Second qi, 1 think “you said 
ar Thatisme, sit. Ma and sranny 
Stand baether, just ahead ! ’ 
= As she Sinished, sad lesa 
The Interviewer swooned away, G 
Lesuie Thomas 
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The Montenegrin Monarchy.—Having seen his gran’son, the 
future King of Italy, comfortably christened Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro and his daughter, the charming Princess Xenia, were 
back in their mountain eyrie by Sunday and probably exchanging 
gossip with the prince’s lieges. There is a naive simplicity about 
the monarchical arrangements at Cettinje. You may find an ex- 
minister keeping a public-house—he calls it an hotel—and quite 
ready and capable of instructing you in all the niceties of Court 
etiquette. The Prince’s Foreign Office and his Home Office and his 
Education Office and his Treasury are all housed ina little two-storied 
building. The royal palace is just such another little house. Possibly 
there may be a dozen rooms in it, and outside you may still see the 
patriarchal tree under which the Prince used to administer justice. 


The Prince.—This was never a herculean task in spite of the 
local feuds, for the whole statute book can be summed up in less 
‘than a hundred paragraphs. The 7ég7me suggests a pocket edition 
of royalty, but the Prince himself is the reverse of a pocket edition 
of humanity. He isa man of fine physique and looks magnificent 
in the gorgeous Montenegrin costume, for he wears the national 
dress with its perky little round cap and much-embroidered jacket. 
A working Prince, he has written a novel and a play and hundreds 
of leading articles for the local paper. Neither does he despise 
commercial life; he is his own jobmaster and proprietor of the 
principal hotel. 

Pantomime Justice.—This is really a country of contradictions 
and paradox and topsy-turvydom generally. No wonder the /azly 
Chronicle asks, ** Do we get our deserts?” The oll men at the 
Home Office muddled Mr. Beck’s case, then retired, and are now 
placidly enjoying their pensions. The young men who succecded 
them had intelligece enough to appreciate the real points of the 


AN EXAMPLE OF PAPER-CUTTING 


Sent by Mrs. Howl of Oakeley House, Leeswood, Mold, north Wales, in whose 

family it has been since the beginning of last century; that is to say, itis nearly 

a hundred years old, so that THe Tarter is but reviving an old amusement by 

ns which closes to-day. See THe Tarver of 
November 2 


its competition for paper des 


of Another Age. 


case and consequently set Mr. Beck free. Now comes their reward. 
Because the stupid ones were at fault the committee of inquiry 
reports that the competent ones ought to be superseded. But it is 
a curious instance of the mysterious ways of justice. Certainly it is 


QL 


A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF PAPER-CUTTING 


The design was worked by the Marquise de Sommerez first in paper and after- 
wards in lace, and is reproduced here in about half the original size. It is sent 
to THE TATLER by Mr. Ernest Smith of Southsea 


not without precedent. If a man injures you in this country the law 
will avenge you, but it will also put both hands in your pockets and 
rifle your purse because you want to be avenged. Now and then it 
will not only fail to punish the aggressor but will make you pay him 
handsome damages for daring to accuse him of his fault. 


What Would Solomon Do?r—R. S. Dass, who calls himself 
“B.A., Vakil, High Court,” writes to me from Meerut, India, in 
reference to the Mew York World competition as to what would 
Solomon do in the event of his motor car going down an incline, 
full particulars of which were given in our issue of October 5. 
R. S. Dass wr tes as follows ; I quote exactly :— 


Taking the circumstances 
of the case that he 
allowed to run down the nurse 
and child—he need not steer 
the automobile over the preci- 
pice killing himself and the 
bride—he need not dash into the 
carriage wherein are the elderly 
couple — he must have [séc] 
the automobile its own course, 
and if the carriage is dashed 
into by him it has its ownself 
to thank for not being aside. 


is not 


HINTS FOR PARVENUS 


[According to a weekly paper discourtesy 
is now the fashion.] 


The man whose ways are rather rough, 
Who almost seems a churl, 

You should not scorn, for like enough 
He is a belted earl. 


The man who seems of wotse degree, 
A hopeless, boorish beast, 

Pray cultivate, he’s sure to be 
A marquis at the least. 


A Popular Bachelor. 
—Mr. “ Johnny” Ward 
has been unfortunate 
above most men; he 
has now undergone a 
second operation. The 
first was about three 


And he whose style is worst of all, 
Bear him without rebuke ; 

Although his manners may appal, 
It is his grace the duke, 


And, lastly, if you meet with one 
The pink of courtesy, 

That is the man whom you should shun— 
A hopeless bounder he. 


years ago, but was 
not by any means so 
serious as the recent 
one. If anything 
should happen to him 
King Edward would be inconsolable. He is a great favourite 
about the court, and like Lord Farquhar the King would find it 
difficult to replace him. I have often wondered why he has never 
matried. He is a tall, military-looking man, with a very smart 
appearance and popular with women, who think him very handsome. 
Then he has a house in Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, full of trophies 
and curios—just such a house as a woman would like to take in 
hand and femininise. It is really a pity to waste it on a bachelor 
who does not entertain. 


TELE OA RATG Ie re 


DIALOGUES. 
No. 


DRAMATIC 
II.—A 


SCENE: The The ‘*commando’? under Lieut.-Colfonel Henry Arthur 


Fletcher is walking at intense speed towards Hyde Park Corner. On the left 
flank is Mr. A. E, W. Mason, the handsomest equestrian-novelist of our day. 


F. R., mounted on ‘f White Whiskers,” his confidential cob, approaches him, 

F R. (very brightly, especially for so early in the day): Are 
* you A—E. W.—-Mason ? 

Mr. MASON (7dely): People have been cut cut of wills for less 


than that. . . Is it veadly necessary to be funny out of office 
hours ? 


Row. 


(An awkward pause.) 

Mr. MASON. (condinuing): You know, Richardson, that all the 
jokes that can be made on a man’s name were made on it when he 
was a boy at school. In early middle life these jokes bore 
him. (Aggressively) Later inlifehe . . . kills the joker. 

F. R. (reflectively): I see. It’s lucky for me that you are still 
young. Only the other day I sent a post card to your friend, George 
Street, addressed— 

George St., Esq., 
164, Curzon Street. 
He did not like it. 

Mr. MASON (taking some slight interest): 1 suppose no office 
would insure your life ? 

F. R. (sadly): No; that’s the trouble, and as I am not a married 
man my life is of value. (By way of defence) Max calls Street 
“George Nathaniel Curzon Street.” . . And Max is pretty 
bright. 

Mr. MASON (gloomily): All this is very sad... 
twentieth century. 

F. R. (6y way of revenge): Vm sorry to hear that you have 
fallen on evil days. 

Mr. MASON (x surprise): The Truants is doing much 
better than Zhe Four Feathers. What do you mean? 

F.R. (giving it him straight from the shoulder) : 
you’re standing for Coventry. 

Mr. Mason: Well? 

F. R.: It’s all very well standing for Parliament, but suppose 
you getin . . I hear the worst accounts of you . . . I hear 
that you’re almost’certain to get in. Now it seems to mea wicked 
waste. Anybody can get into Parliament. Indeed, people who have 
great difficulty in keeping out of gaol seem to have no difficulty in 
getting into Parliament. But it’s awful to think that a good novelist 
should be turned into a mere voting machine. 

Mr. MASON (modestly): Nonsense. 

F.R. (pained and grieved): Do you think that when you have 
bored the public to death with fiscalitis they will want to read about 
“Feathers”? (Very eloguently) Do you imagine that when you 
have made it clear, even to the meanest intelligence, that if Cham- 
berlain carries his proposals the poor man’s radium will cost him 
more when we have read your views on tariffs we shall 
care twopence about ‘‘ Truants” ? 

Mr. MASON (scared blue): I never thought of it in that 
light. 

F. R, (wapleasantly) : Pray look on it in that light now . é 
ere (dramatically) . . it is too late. Don’t forget; I have 
watched your career with great interest. I remember you as 
Heracles in the Adcestis with the O.U.D.S. . . .. Your 
Heracles was quite as good as Arthur Bourchier’s Thanatos. 

Mr. MASON (shuddering at the reminiscence): Good heavens ! 
You remember that ! 

F. R.: Indeed, yes. I cannot help it. I struggle hard against it. 
But sometimes in the watches of the night I see you as Heracles 
- - . and Bourchier as Thanatos. 

Mr. MASON (sceptically) : But you weren’t there ? 

F. R.: Indeed I was. I didn’t want to be; but I was. At the 
time I was being coached by a friend of yours for Trinity—where 
I was eventually ploughed. 

Mr. MASON (savdonically): I remember ; and you went to Christ 
Church. 

F. R.: Well, my tutor made me go to see you and Bourchier 
because he said it would improve my Greek. It didn’t. You talked 
dog-Greek. And in my examination at Trinity I wzote dog-Greek ; 


in the 


I mean 
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so they fired me—without the option of a fine or the custody of the 
children. 

Mr. MASON (struck by a sense of responsibility) : So, if my 
Greek had been better, you might have degenerated into a don ? 

F.R. (2 @ friendly spirit): But even then I knew that you had’ 
a great future before you. 

Mr. MASON (fosstbly with sarcasm) : You were always bright 
and brainy. 

F. R.: I said to myself, “‘ Mason is not an actor.” 

Mr. MASON (xterrupiing) : But that doesn’t show A 

F. R.: Oh yes it does. You have to be a remarkably clever mam 
in order to be a really bad actor. 

Mr. Mason: AndIwas . . a really bad actor ? 

F. R.: As a mime you struck me as being an ‘also ran” of the 
first water—if you take my meaning. 

Mr. Mason : I assume that you mean to be uncomplimentary. 

F. R.: Right. But I admired your comic club, 

Mr. Mason: Comic club ? 

F. R.: Yes; as Heracles you wore a gent’s lion skin adjustable: 
motor-coat and a huge club. In some moment of deep emotion you 
banged it on the stage. Well, the club being made of cotton wool 
and not of wood doubled up. That club was the only bit of comedy 
in the piece, 

Mr. MASON (gvimely\: It amused you, did it : 

F.R. (with a charming, sad, sweet smile): It helped me om 
my dreary path through life. (Conversationally) Are you going 
to introduce any novel club-etfects into the play that you are writing 
for Edna May ? 

Mr. MASON (showing signs of wishing to ride alone—with a 
view, perhaps, to travelling faster): Frohman is going to produce 
the play. He has not commissioned me to write a pantomime. 

F. R. (éxgudsttively): It it nearly finished? Kindly tell me 
all about the plot. You need have no secrets from me. 

Mr. Mason: A thousand thanks. I’ve finished two acts. 
The play takes place early in the nineteenth century, and the scenes. 
are laid in Devonshire. [don’t think I need tell you any more, I 
should be very much obliged if you would allow me to lead my 
own life. 

F. R. (fersevering) : How about that adaptation of Clementina 
that you did with George Bancroft ? 

Mr. MASON (hopefully): Oh! Martin Harvey’s taken that, and 
he’s going to produce it over here after his American tour. 

F. R. (critically): That ought to make an excellent play 
(candidly) if it’s anything like as good as the novel. 

Mr. MASON (60th critically and candidly). 1 don’t think it any 
worse than the novel. 

F.R.: Why hasn’t Zhe Four 
Has Louis N. Parker been too busy ? 

Mr. MAson : I’ve dramatised if myself. 

F. R.: Did you get permission from Louis N. Parker ? 

Mr. MAson : Why should I ? 

F. R. (t all innocence): 1 thought Louis N. Parker had a sort 
of prescriptive right to the dramatisation of all successful novels ? 

Mr. MASON (somewhat rudely as it seemed): You gathered 
that mistaken idea from the fact that he never dramatised any of 
your books ? 

F. R. (anxious to change the subject): Hulloa, here comes the 
commander-in-chief of the army of the Sahara. (F. R.’s_ state- 
ment ts, indeed, true.) Vve got an idea for you. You've travelled 
a great deal in Morocco, the Desert, and so on. Why don’t you 
write a play about Jacques I., Emperor of the Sahara, and his 
kingdom? It would be a change from Ruritania, Hysteria, Siguria, 
Numonia, and all the rest of the imaginary states. 

Mr. MAson: Have you got any other ideas equally . 
good ? 

F. R. ( truthfully) : 1 teem with ideas just as good as that. 

Mr. Mason (having looked long and anxiously at ¥. R.): 
Pm off. (Puts spurs into his horse and gallops away towards 
Albert Gate.) 

E.R. (sadly patting the neck of his confidential cob): That. 
man seems to have found out that I’m a bore. 


Feathers been dramatised ?° 
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Royalty’s Christmas Cards.—The Royal Family have for years 
patronised the Christmas-card cult as much as, or perhaps more than, 
any family in the land. Her Majesty the Queen has had for the past 
few years special cards printed for her by a well-known firm in this 
line from some particular design she herself has chosen from certain 


THE DUCHESS OF FIFE’S XMAS CARD 


ones submitted. One of the prettiest and most favoured of these 
was that sent out a year or two back in which St. John as a child 
was shown standing beside a lamb. The Queen was greatly 
delighted with the beauty and simplicity of this and sent several 
copies of it to her nearest friends, 


From the Princesses.—The King’s daughters have not until 
recent years had special cards printed. They have usually enjoyed 
shopping just before Christmas and choosing various cards for 
themselves. Their favourite method 
was to select ordinary cards with a 
pretty picture and then to add their 
names and personal greetings with 
their own hands. I am able to give 
here copies of cards that were thus 
sent out by the three royal sisters some 
years ago to a personal friend of the 
trio. From the handwriting and style 
of greeting the thoughtful and critical 
reader can gather much as to the 
different character of each princess. 


“Journalist and Gentleman.”— 
Washington is convinced that Mr. 


Whitelaw Reid is coming to London 
very shortly to take the place of Mr. 
Choate, the popular United States 
ambassador. I once heard Mr. Reid briefly described as a journalist 
and a gentleman ; but the description, terse and accurate as it is, 
requires expansion, for Mr. Reid is a wealthy and generous host and 
a finished diplomatist as well. Two or three years in Paris as 
minister had the effect of a social and political finishing school upon 
an already accomplished mind, and there was no foreign representa- 
tive at the jubilee of Queen Victoria or the coronation of King Edward 
who bore himself with greater dignity or made a more favourable 
impression than Mr. Whitelaw Reid. Whenin Paris, by the way, he 
entertained lavishly, and though he is now within two or three years 
of seventy his advent here would probably mean increased hospitality 
at the American Embassy. Mrs. Reid, who was a Miss Ogden 
Mills of New York and a great heiress, is noted as a delightful 
hostess, and Mr. Reid himself is very wealthy. 


A Distinguished Visitor.—Among the distinguished Americans 
staying in London is Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, a grandniece of 
Washington Irving, a Knickerbocker of the Knickerbockers, and one 
of the leaders of the famous “Four Hundred.”. In fact, she has 
sampled the society of most of the world’s capitals, and has been 
accused of using its foibles and its famous people as material for the 
novels she writes, for she inherits a share of the literary ability of 
the family and has written much. Over in America she has many 
admirers, including some whose admiration is so fervent that they 
have called her “ the American Balzac.” On the other hand, it is 
said she made many enemies in New York, where it is believed that 
she pilloried the late Mrs. Paran Steevens and her set in that realistic 
novel, AZ7s. Clyde. This belief—or was it merely an impression ?— 
spread to Washington, and for some time after the book came out 


society there hardly knew whether it should properly be scared or 
indignant. 
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‘‘ The Man who Would be King.”—A region of romance always, 
Kashmir was a century ago what military men would call the 
“ objective” of “ the man who would be king” ; for there was such 
aman in real life before he found a place in fiction, and his real 
adventures were more marvellous even than the imaginary ones of 
his representative in romance. He was an Irishman and his name 
was George Thomas. In the Sikh country he carved out a kingdom 
for himself, raised armies, fought battles, made treaties, and gene- 
rally acted as an independent sovereign before John Company pene- 
trated to the Punjab. But for accidental circumstances he might 
have created an Indian empire; and the man only died in 1802. 
Yet the world is so forgetful that the romance of George Thomas 
has passed from its memory though it still furnishes a theme for the 
imaginative novelist. 


The Bishop of Stepney’s Name.—The Right Rev. Cosmo 
Gordon Lang gets his first two names in a very curious way which 
shows how dominant a name becomes in a family. The second 
Duke of Gordon was a great friend of Cosmo de Medicis III., Duke 
of Tuscany, and named his successor after him. That is 180 
odd yearsago. Since that time ‘‘ Cosmo” has stuck to the family 
and its collaterals like a limpet to a rock. Quite recently a new 
set of flats in Bloomsbury have been called Cosmo, probably because 
of the intermarriage between the Gordon and Bedford families, still 
symbolised by ‘‘Gordon Square.” Again, Miss Marie Tempest’s 
husband gets his Cosmo from this Gordon source. The sister of 
Cosmo, the third Duke of Gordon, married the second Earl of Aber- 
deen. Her son, Cosmo, killed a colonel in a duel in 1783. Her 
grandson, Willam Cosmo, was laird 
of Fyvie when the Bishop of Stepney’s 
father, the Rev. Marshall Lang, was 
parish minister there. Sir Cosmo 
Duff-Gordon, from whose family Fyvie 
has passed, is the husband of the lady 
who made Mrs. Brown Potter’s famous 
“emotional” costumes. Her sister is 
the author of The Visits of Elizabeth. 


Tartan as ‘‘ Furniture.”—I picked 
up acurious little book in a Shaftes- 
bury Avenue fourpenny box the other 
evening entitled Sketches and Stories 
of Scotland and the Scotch, by 
Catherine Sinclar, a prolific and (there- 
fore ?) forgotten novelist. She curiously 
suggests that Gordon tartan “makes 
admirable furniture,” citing in proof some rooms at Fyvie Castle 
(now the home of the Scoto-American millionaire, Mr. Forbes- 
Leith). At Gordon Castle she found a stair carpet of Gordon 
tartan. Till then I never heard of anybody using tartan as 
“ furniture ” except the late Mr. Panmure Gordon, who had “ Prince 
Charlie tartan” pattern carpets and curtains all over his house at 
Rickmansworth. The corridor was lined with a “Scotch plaid 
pattern pile carpet.” 
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UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each 

week from any quarter. The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 

The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no manu- 
script will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. { 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the carlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31. 


Mr. Thomas Phillips, 3, Baker Street, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
has won the guinea this week :— 


The Parrot Gaye the Girl Away 

A lady in the midlands had two parrots ; one she kept in the 
drawing-room ard the other caged in the kitchen. The best-raom 
bird was piously inclined, having been taught to repeat the Litany 
responses. One afternoon the rector and his wife called, so both 
birds were placed side by side on the drawing-room table in order 
that the visitors might be entertained. They did not have long to 
wait, for suddenly the kitchen bird rapped out, “‘ I wish the devil 
had our missus,” and the pious parrot chimed in with, ‘“ We 
beseech thee to hear us.” The lady keeps only one parrot now, 
and a fresh servant is in the house. 


Moses Scored 

Mr. Moses and Mr. Isaacs are rival tailors whose business 
premises are opposite each other in the same street. One morn- 
ing about Christmas-time they were standing at their respective 
doors pushing trade and exchanging pleasantries. “Go in, you 
great booby,” called out Isaacs, ‘‘they might as well stick a donkey 
outside as you.” “I did put one outside last week,” retorted 
Moses, ‘‘and when people pas-ed they said to it, ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Isaacs, | see you have moved from across the way.’ ” 

A Tight Fit* 

A worried-looking woman enter d a Birmingham ’bus dragging 
with her a boy of tender age whose head appeared to be 
firmly fixed inside a saucepan. She voluntcercd the information 
that she was ‘takin’ ’im to the ’orsepital to ’ave it took ’orf.” 
“ But how did he get it on?” inqu‘red a passenger. “ Why, he 
was playin’ at being Lord Kitchener an’ wanted a ’elmet, so used 
the sorsepan.” “I am afraid i’s a bad job for him,” said the 
passenger. ‘It’s a wuss ’un f r me,” returned the woman, ‘ for 
it’s the only sorsepan I’ve got, an’ my dinner is in it.” 


Miss [rene Throckmorton, St. Wulstans, Little Malvern, sends :— 


A Difference of Opinion 

Two young men were one day conversing about their future 
state. Said one of them, “1 wish you could changes places with 
St. Peter.” ‘Why this unexpected testimony to my saintliness ?” 
replied his friend. To which the other one rejoined, “ Because had 
you the keys of Heaven you could let me in.” “ My dear George,” 
was the answer, “it would be more advisable for me to have the 
keys of the other place, for then I could let you out.” 


From Miss D. Byford, Holmedune Blundellsands, near Liverpool :— 


A Gifted Servant 

Expecting guests to a dinner the host gave instructions to his 
negro servant to announce distinctly the names of the guests as 
they came. The first arrivals were Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
family of eight. The servant began—‘“ Mr. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, Miss Fitzgerald, Mr. Frederick Fitzgerald,” and so on till 
he had announced all the names, whereupon the host went up 
to his servant and told him to try and announce them in a shorter 
way if possible. So the next to come were Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Penny. ‘The servant was just about to announce them as _ before 
when he remembered his master’s instructions, so he called out, 
“Threepence.” 


Mr. H. E. Brammall, Wellfield Cottage, Stand, near Manchester, 
sends the following :— 
Accommodating 
Two friends were dining at a restaurant when the waiter 
brought a dish with two soles, one large and the other small. 
He who served the dish gave his companion the small fish. “I 
call that a shabby trick,” said he. “Why?” said his friend. 
“Well, if I had been serving them I should have given you the 
larger fish.” ‘‘ Well, I have got it,” said he. 


Cross Questions 
Druggist : “ Pills, my dear?” Little girl: “ Yes please, sir,’ 
Druggist : “ Anti-bilious ?” Little girl: “ No, but uncle is.” 
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Sent by Mr. Julian Sandkerg 
Edmunds :— 


A Lancashire Custom 

There is an old Lancashire custom of putting a number of 
articles before a child and prophesying by the article the child 
touches what he may become. The story goes of a Lancashire 
man who lives near Liverpool and was at his wits’ end to 
know what to do with his offspring. So he placed on a table 
a sword, a Bible, an apple, and 6s. 8d. If the child touched the 
first he was to bea soldier, the second a clergyman, the third a 
greengrocer, and the last a lawyer. It was a somewhat mis- 
cel'aneous collection of professions true enough, but it offered the 
advantage of a wide range of choice. After the experiment was 
over he met a boon companion. ‘ Well, Jimmy, how did you get 
on?” asked the friend. ‘ Did he take the sword or——” ‘He 
took the lot, so I’m going to make him a policeman.” 


Our Language 
Three friends were dining off a brace of pheasants. The 
gentleman serving passed one on a dish to his friends remarking, 
‘“There is one for you two.” Keeping the other for himself he 
remarxed, “ Here is one fur me, too.” 


Mr. W. B. Green of Balneath Manor, near Lewes, sends the 
following :— 


Conversation in the Train 
Jones: “I see that the Standard has been sold to the pro- 
prietor of the Aafress for £700,000.” Brown: “Yes. I heard 
that THE TATLER has been sold to Lord Middlesex, who bought 
it for his son.” Jones: “ Did you hear what he paid for it ?” 
Brown: “Yes. Sixpence.” 


King Edward’s School, Bury St. 


o>) 


What's the Difference? 

An old woman was severely reproved by her minister for 
bowing whenever the name of Satan was mentioned. Finally, 
when reproof did not seem to have any effect, the minister asked 
her why she bowed. She replied, “ Well, civility costs nothing, 
and you never know whavll happen.” 


Confidential 

The minister of a parish in the diocese of a certain bishop wrote 
to his lordship complaining of the want of repair for his church. 
The bishop wrote back to say he would himself come down and 
view the building. The eventful day arrived and the bishop was 
shown over the church by the clergyman and the clerk. The 
clergyman had, however, reason to leave the bishop and the clerk 
together while he went into the vestry, whereupon the clerk said 
in a confidential whisper to the bishop, ‘f This church may be 
rotten, but it’s nothing like the rot which comes out of the pulpit.” 


Consolation 

Two Scottish farmers met in the marketplace of Aberdeen and 
indulged in the following conversation: First Farmer: ‘‘ Weel, 
Andrew, and how are ye o’ the day ?” Second Farmer: ‘ Rare 
well, thank ye; I’ve gittid a wife.” First Farmer: “ Aye, that’s 
grand.” Second Farmer: “It’s na so grand, for the wife’s got 
an awful temper.” First Farmer: “Aye, that’s a peety.” 
Second Farmer: ‘It’s na such a peety, for she’s got a rare 
pocketful of sill-r.” They then parted, but met again in the same 
place a month later, when they conversed as follows: First 
Farmer: ‘ Weel, Andrew, and how are ye o’ the day.” Second 
Farmer: ‘Rare weel, thank ye; Vve bought a house.” First 
Farmer: ‘ Aye, that’s grand.” Second Farmer: ‘‘It’s na so 
grand, for the house is burnt.” First Farmer: “ Aye, that’s a 
peety.” Second Farmer: “It’s na such a peety, for the wife 
burnt in’t.” 


From Miss E. L. Wood, Burletts, near Steyning, Sussex :— 


Apt Alliteration 
At a certain school a new boy arrived whose name was Evan. 
The dormitories being arranged in alphabetical order the matron 
(not being given to paying much attention to her aspirates) greeted 
the newcomer with these words, “ Master Hevan, to-night you'll 
have to sleep in Hell” (L). 
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DRAWN BY LAWSON WOOD 
ON THE ROAD TO THE CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Mildred (after waiting patiently for half-an-hour in an active north-east wind): Charles, dear, will you be much longer? I’m 
getting awfully cold up here; | hope it’s nothing serious 
Charles: Oh no, darling, it’s all right, | shan't be long; quite a small matter 
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THE GREY LADY 


By Amy 


cs We it was like this,” said Miss Joyce 

Pym gaily to her assembled guests, 
“{f told poppa that I wanted to have a real old English Christmas 
—cards and carols and games and ghosts, just like it is in the 
books—and I wanted it in a real old English house which a ghost 
could haunt without losing its self-respect. Poppa said, ‘You fix 
up your friends and I guess I’ll come right along with the house and 
ghost.?. When he talks like that you know he’ll do the thing proper. 
So I worried around until I got you all to come down—and here 
we are. For myself I’m right pleased with poppa’s concept on of 
an old house.” 

A hearty chorus of approval greeted this assertion, which was 
perfectly justified by the appearance of the old, low-pitched, quaintly- 
furnished room with its wainscotted walls reflecting the cheery, 
dancing light of the blazing wood fire. 

“ Ves,” continued Miss Pym, “I guess our ghost can boast of 
her residence without a blush.” 

“But you don’t mean, my dear, that there is really a ghost 
here ?” queried the Dowager Lady Melville anxiously. 

“No ghost!” she replied with pretended horror. “ My sakes, 
we couldn’t have a good old-time Christmas without one. Poppa 
advertised that only those with ghosts need apply. It took him six 
weeks to find this, and if it doesn’t run a first-class ghost on active 
service poppa has been overhauled for the first time in his life.” 

“| say, Miss Pym, you had better lay that ghost fora while. | 
can see an urgent-telegram look coming over Lady Melville’s face,” 
said Freddy Redfern laughingly. “The Minx, too, and Lady Betty 
have both gone a bit pale.” 

“How dare you, Freddy, when you know I belong to the 
Psychical Research Society. I am just dying to inspect a ghost,” 
answered Lady Betty. 

“ T know,” broke in Reggie Lawton, “ we'll have a nightly ghost 
hunt; that will be awfully doggie. I’ve hunted most things, but 
never a ghost.” 

“ Sounds ripping,” drawled young Melville ; ‘* better than burning 
your fingers with that beastly chestnut game. What do you hunt 
with ?” 

“* Candles and creeps, of course,” said Nellie Lawton, ‘and like 
the famous bear hunt the ghost is generally behind. But you haven’t 


told us anything about it, Joyce. Where does it haunt? Has it 
got a story ?” 
‘Why, of course it has,” she answered with contempt. “As if 


poppa would pay for a ghost without a pedigree.” ‘ 

“Do tell us. I love to shiver when there are plenty of menfolk 
about to look after one,” lisped Mrs. Delaine. 

“Yes; do, do! just the thing with the flickering firelight and 
shadows,” came from several. Others, including Lady Melville, 
looked behind them apprehensively and viewed the shadows with an 
inartistic eye. 

“Well, you'll have to apply to poppa for names and dates. He’s 
got them all written down proper. But | guess it’s the story you 
want, so here goes: A hundred or so years back a young man who 
was not in possession of a good-conduct certificate brought his 
betrothed here to see his ancestral home. He was taking her round 
the park when a gipsy woman stepped in front of them, and after 
telling the girl how the young man had ruined her beautiful daughter 
under promise of marriage vehemently begged her not to marry him. 
The girl haughtily drew her skirts away and tried to pass, but the 
old woman clung on, pleading for her daughter. Seeing this, the 
man struck at her with a dog whip that he had in his hand. Then 
the old woman fell back and disappeared with a terrible look on her 
face. 

“They were married some months later, and as they came from 
the church the old gipsy pushed her way through the crowd to their 
carriage window. She muttered something that they could not 
catch, but her look of hatred turned them cold and filled them with 
a sickening foreboding. 

“From that moment things went wrong. The young couple 
seemed to have made a ring in trouble—bought it all in so to speak, 
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But the climax came on the day their baby girl was born. News 
was brought that whilst riding back from fetching the doctor the 
husband had been thrown from his horse and had broken his neck. 
Somehow in the horror and excitement the sick chamber was left 
unguarded. Suddenly the gipsy appeared before the sick woman 
and told her that her husband was lying dead downstairs. The 
poor wife gave one terrible scream, and then the servants hurried in 
and heard the old hag’s horrible curse—‘I do not wish your child 
to die as mine has done. I wish her to live, live, live ; to suffer 
and be the death of all she loves and who love her!’ ‘Then she 
tushed out and was seen no more. 

“The mother died from the shock, but the baby girl lived and 
grew up, and sure enough, no matter whether it was animal or 
human, no sooner did she get fond of them than they died from 
some cause or other. She had become very beautiful, but as time 
went on and she found that the curse was working out she grew 
paler and paler and withdrew from society. 

“At last a lover came. She warned him of the fate of all who 
loved her, but he Jauzhed in his manly strength, told her that curses 
were nonsense, and almost convinced her that her fears were childish. 
She loved him passionately, and he died horribly before her eyes on 
their wedding morning from the bite of a mad dog. 

“After that she shut herself in the west wing, coming out for 
food only after the servants had gone to bed. They saw her some- 
times, shimmering in the dark—a pale, grey figure with a shaded 
candle—but otherwise neither heard nor saw her. After a time they 
broke open the west wing and searched, but no trace of her was ever 
found, and she has nevcr been seen from that day to this except at 
night—a soft, grey figure gliding with candle in hand. And,” said 
Miss Pym, winding up her long story with proper dramatic effect, 
glaring on her hearers with extended eyes and hands, ‘‘ and whoever 
sees her dies within a week.” 

The words had scarcely left her lips when a weird and horrible 
sound came through the curtained window and startled the company. 

Lady Melville shrieked loudly, and was joined by equally 
frightened but more refined cries from Nellie Lawton and Mrs. 
Delaine. The others sat scared and spellbound for a minute ; then 
as the sounds continued a look of relief spread over their faces. 

“Sakes ! How it startled me,” said Miss Pym as the various 
unmellow instruments outside the window continued to ‘ tune up.’ 
“It’s the waits poppa arranged for.” 

A few seconds later the waits broke forth, and the guests 
exchanged glances with uplifted eyebrows. 

“I’m thinking,” said the hostess, ‘‘ that that part of the old-time 
Christmas had better have been left in the books. That noise beats 
creation ; let us get behind it a bit.” 

“ My dear,” sobbed Lady Melville, “ I daren’t move until I know 
which is the west wing. Supposing—supposing—oh, my dear, 
I could not.” 

Joyce was all contrition. 

“* Of course it’s all nonsense,” she said brightly, ‘ only it’s grand 
to have a ghost story. But we are all safe from the grey lady, for 
the west wing is locked up. The agent, who is an old family 
servant, would only let poppa have the house on the strict under- 
standing that we did not enter the west wing. Some family reasons, 
I believe.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad! we shan’t have the ghost hunt after all. 
Can’t we break bounds ?” asked Reggie Lawton. 

“* I'd love to,” said Joyce. ‘ But poppa promised sclemn.” 

Some more guests arriving the topic dropped and was soon 
forzotten as the fun waxed furious. Miss Pym was a capital hostess 
and meant to have a jolly time, and her guests soon entered into the 
spirit of the thing. When the carol-singers raised their unmusical 
voices outside there was an answering chorus from within. Every- 
one seemed to be seized with the spirit of Christmas, of mirth, and 
merriment. 

The fun was at its height when it was suddenly arrested by a 
series of piercing, terrified screams. Some of the men rushed off 
to discover the cause, and it took all the wits of Miss Pym and her 
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PRAWN BY WILL OWEN 


“Oh, Mrs. Malaprop, | must congratulate you. Your dinner was a complete success. How do you manage?” 


“Well, my dear, | just leave everything to Messrs. Tygers and give them bete noit |” 
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remaining guests to save Lady Melville and Mrs. Delaine from 
collapse. When the men returned they were evidently extremely 
puzzled. 

“ Deuced funny,” said Captain Field in answer to Miss Pym, 
“Lady Melville’s maid says she meta grey lady ghost carrying a 
candle in one of the corridors. Must have heard the story and 
imagined it.” 

“T hardly think she could have heard the story,” replied Miss 
Pym gravely. “ Knowing what servants are in that respect I 
purposely kept it from them ; and she only came to-night.” 

Lady Melville set up a piteous moaning for the doomed maid, 
who was “such a treasure.” 

“Jolly queer !_ She seems so positive,” said Reggie Lawton. 

“She looked bad enough to have seen twenty ghosts,’ added 
Redfern. ‘I can’t make head or tail of it myself.” 

“T shall never get such another,” moaned Lady Melville un- 
heeded. “Ina week, too! And who knows how many of us may 
see the grey lady! Oh my dear! why did I come? As if my 
family has not suffere| 
enough from its own 
ghost already.” 


Much unconvincing 
comfort was offered to 


Lady Melville, but when 
bedtime came the ladies 
all made hasty arrang:- 
ments to share _bed- 
rooms, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Delaine, 
who, despite her earlier 
collapse, declared she 
was not really afraid. 

The gentlemen saw 
them to their doors and 
after a time lights went 
out, and the rambling 
old house lay in darkness 
and silence. 

Then once again 
shriek upon shriek rent 
the stillness of the 
corridors. Doors opened 
and answering screams 
came from the terrified 
women within, mingled 
with the heavier tones 
of the men demanding 
to know what was the 
matter, 

The shrieks moved 
further away and seemed 
to come from the corri- 
dor leading to the west 
wing and to proceed 
from a human _ being 
pursued by some horror. 


The men and the 
bravest of the women 
stood for a moment 


eyeing each other with 
sickening dread. Then 
as the shrieks died away 
and were followed by 
long, shuddering moans 
they pulled themselves together and made in the direction. Soon 
they found Mrs. Delaine crouching against the wall with her face 
hidden in her hands. 

““My God! I have seen her. 
“and I do not want to die.” 

Her extreme terror struck a chill into the bravest, and it was 
some time before she could be calmed sufficiently to tell what had 
happened. 

“T grew so dreadfully frightened in the dark by myself,” she 
said at last in answer to Miss Pym’s soothing, “that I was coming to 
your room, I wasn’t quite sure which it was, and I stooped to look 
at the boots when I felt a rush of cold air and something go shudder- 
ing past. I looked up and there, hardly three yards away from me, 
was a long, thin, grey figure. I shrieked and ran, not noticing where 
I went, and I felt it running after me. And then I stumbled and fell 
down here, and I thought it was going to——” 

Miss Pym suddenly gave a faint, frightened cry and looked into 


I have seen her,” she cried, 


The Poacher: | wish that rabbit would buck up and come 
The Rabbit: | wish that man would buck up and go 
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the darkness of the west wing with dilating eyeballs. Mrs. Dv laine’s: 
eyes following in that direction the words d'ed on her lips, giving 
way to terrified shrieks of “ There it is! There it is again ! ” 

“Good heavens! The grey lady ; the grey lady,” whispered the: 
men as a grey figure with a candle, which almost instantly vanished,. 
faded away into the darkness of the west wing. 

For a moment they all stood as if paralysed. 
Freddy Redfern s} rang forward. 

“Tam going to get to the bottom of this,” he said, and the rest 
of the men fc llowed, candles in hand, 

They found the door to the west wing open and they rushed in,. 
following where the ghost had disappeared. Up and down rambling 
old wooden corridors, in and out of mouldering rooms, several times 
they fancied that they saw something in the distance and found 
nothing, until at last Reggie called out excitedly. 

They looked to the end of a passage, where a light figure appeared’ 
and vanished in the gloom; then they hurried to the spot and 
stumbled over a body lying on the floor. 


Then with a shout 


“Good heavens ! ” 
said Reggie stooping 
down, ‘it’s a woman.” 

“Good God! so it 
is. And she’s dead, 
too,” said Captain Field. 

“Not dead, I think, 
only fainted,” added 
Redfern hastily. ‘ We'd 
better take her to the 
women quickly; we 
shall never get them to: 
come in here.” 

They lifted up a tall, 
pale, gentle-faced woman 
clad in silvery, grey 
alpaca and carried her 
to the spot where the 
group of women waited. 

“The ghost! The 
ghost!” cried Mrs, 
Delaine the moment she 
saw them. 

“Not a ghost yet,” 
said Redfern cheerfully,. 
“but she soon will be if 
some of you kind souls- 
don’t give her something: 
to pull her round.” 

After a while restora- 
tives were effectual, and 
a pair of soft, frightened 
eyes opened on _ the 
watchers. But some 
time passed before the 
grey lady could give any 
explanation, 

When Miss Austin, 
for that was her name, 
had quite recovered 
she told her story to a 
sympathetic audience. 
She was mistress of 
the house and had lived 
there for the last sixty 
years ; but all the time 
she had been getting poorer and poorer, and her aged steward, 
who in order to make both ends meet had gradually sold most of 
the land, had at last persuaded her to accept Mr. Pym’s offer for a 
month.. He had made the stipulation about the west wing as she 
had refused to leave the house, and had brought all necessaries 
through a secret door in the grounds, 

Hardly realising that the house was not her own, she had been 
enticed into the corridor by the sound of merriment, and so had 
frightened Lady Melville’s maid; and then later one of her old 
servants had become unwell, and Miss Austin had issued from the: 
west wing to obtain medicine from her cupboard and had unfor- 
tunately been seen by Mrs. Delaine. 

“ You don’t know how glad 1 am that you are not a ghost,” said) 
Lady Melville fervently. 

Some of them smiled, but they were all equally glad, for Miss- 
Austin soon showed them that she knew more about ghosts and: 
Christmas than all of them together. 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
CHRISTMAS IN IRELAND 


* And a spirit in my feet has led me to thy chamber window, sweet” 
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THE HUNTING OF THE 


A Selection for Admiral VodKivintshKi. 


jue the place for a Jap!” the Admiral 
cried 
As he summoned his staff again, 
Restoring his nerves (which were terribly 
tried) 
With a quart of the sweetest champagne. 


“Just the place for a Jap! I have said it 
twice, 
So expect some unpleasant surprisal, 
Just the place for a Jap! I have said it 
thrice, 
What I tell you three times is—official.” 


His staff was unique; it included Cadets 
Who had not completed their course, 
A Cavalry Captain with large epaulettes, 

And a Cossack who slept on his horse. 


A Card-playing Colonel of singular skill 
Would perhaps have won most of their 
pay, 
But a Caterer charged for champagne in his 
bill, 
And he took all the money away. 


There was also a Censor who blacked out 
each par. 
Upon Russia he found in the Press ; 
He declared it was done by command of the 
Czar, 
Though it made the whole fleet in a mess. 


The Admiral would have been famous indeed 
Had he owned a more possible name ; 
But he never had met with two men who 

agreed 
To spell or pronounce it the same. 


He had bought a whole series of beautiful 
maps, 
And had marked each impossible spot, 
Because he was certain to meet with the Japs 
Just where he supposed they were not. 


“ What’s the good of the streamers and flags 
upon steamers, 
The lights that they flash in your eyes ?” 
So the Admiral said ; “ Be they white, creen, 
or red, 
They are sure to be Japs in disguise.” 


This was noble, no doubt, but the sailors 
found out 
Before their commander had done, 
He had only one notion for crossing the ocean, 
And that was—to fire off a gun. 


He woul anxiously gaze at the ships on their 
ways 
Till they came within range of a shot ; 
Then he made it a Jaw to shell all that he saw, 
And frequently all he did not, 


For he used to take trawls for torpedoes and 
such, 
And think he was caught and entrapped, 
Which happens to those who take rather too 
much 
And feel, so to speak, a bit “ Japped.” 


But a good deal of jeering was caused by 
the steering ; 
The Admiral, deeply distressed, 
Said he had hoped at least when they sought 
the Far East 
They would not go so far too much West. 
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JAP 


By Adriam Ross. 


They fired upon rowboat, they fired upon yawl, 
They fired upon schooner and smack ; 
They fired upon each and they fired upon all 

That had not a gun to fire back. 


They shuddered to think they might yet be 
too late, 
And the Admiral putting on power 
Went racing along at the maximum rate, 
Ten knots and a half to the hour. 


“There’s the Admiral firing,” the world 
remarked, 
At a sound like a thunderclap, 
“He has got to the East for which once he 
embarked ; 
He is certainly fighting a Jap!” 


“It’s a Jap,” was the message the fleet had 
to tell, 3 
And it seemed that it really was so ; 
Then followed the sound of torpedo and 
shell, 
Then the ominous words, ‘ It’s a To——” 


Then silence. 
received 
A wireless remark, it is true, 
That sounded like ‘‘—go!” but the others 
believed 
It was only a tale from Chefoo. 


Some fanci.d that they had 


In the midst of the word he was trying to 
send 
From the wastes of the Orient sea, 
He had swiftly and suddenly come to an 
end, 
For the Jap was a Togo; you see. 


DRAB GAT ICE. 
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A TANTALISING SITUATION 


No wonder those enormous ruffs went out of fashion 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN 


The Royal Christmas. — The 
King and Queen and their family 
will spend Christmas quietly at 
Sandringham with only a very few 
intimate friends and the resident 
members of their suite as guests 
according to their usual custom. 
The Royal Family will attend 
divine service at Sandringham 
Church, which will be prettily deco- 
rated, and the service will be con- 
ducted by Canon Hervey, the royal 
chaplain. There will be a family 
dinner party in the evening. The 
royal servants will have a Christmas 
dinner in good old-fashioned style. 
In the afternoon the usual gifts will 
be made to the cottagers and work- 
people on the estates in the presence 
of the King. For some days before 
and after Christmas Day the re- 
sources of the local post office are 
strained to the utmost in dealing 
with the avalanche of presents that 
arrive for the Royal Family from 
all parts. 


The Royal Christmas Tree.— 
Skilled hands will prepare a gigantic 
Christmas tree for the younger 
members of the Royal Family, and 
this essentially Christmas institu- 
tion will be ‘f unveiled” so to speak 
on Saturday evening for the plea- 
sure of Princess Victoria of Wales 
and her brothers and cousins of 
Fife. For this purpose a fine 
young fir is sent from the gardens of 
Frogmore to Sandringham. It is 
planted in a huge tub, and when 
placed erect in,the ballroom the top nearly touches the ceiling. It 
is then hung all round with the usual trimmings of a Christmas 
tre>, while the larger presents are ranged round the.base. This tree 
is lighted entirely by electricity with a myriad little coloured globes 
scattered all over the branches. These are connected with the 
general system of the house, and will be turned on by a switch; 
in consequence, the old danger of the tree catching fire will be 
practically eliminated. 


A Queen’s Sister.—The Duchess of Aosta, whose alarming 
illness caused the abrupt termination of — the Queen of 
Portugal’s visit to England, was surely born under some unlucky 
star. Gifted with all the graces her life has been more or less a 
record of disappointments. A daughter of the gods divinely tall she 
was far and away the most beautiful princess in Europe, and at one 
time stood a good chance of being the future Queen of England, 
where she was born and brought up. Everyone has heard the 
romantic story of how the late Duke of Clarence fell in love with 
the lovely French girl at first sight and how the resources of diplomacy 
were exhausted in the vain attempt to get round the vexed question 
of a difference of religion. 

A Royal Romance.—A Jong correspondence between the 
late Queen Victoria and Pope Leo XIII. on the subject may be 
found among the State papers at Windsor ; while to leave no stone 
unturned the young princess went hcrself to Rome to try the effect 
of personal persuasion at the Vatican. For four months she 
remained the guest of General de Charetie, himself a scion of 
royalty. His mother was half-sister of the Comte de Chambord, 
and he had commanded the papal troops in the war with Victor 
Emmanuel. His wife, a brilliant American (xé¢ Polk), was one of 
the acknowledged leaders of society in papal circles. These negotia- 
tions, however, proved unavailing ; an adverse decision was inevitable, 
and the Princess Héléne submitted like a dutiful daughter of the 
Church. But her English lover was never the same again, and 


when he died some years afterwards the last word on his lips was 
her name, 
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MISS ELEANOR CAMPBELL 


Who was married the other day to Mr. F. J. Thorowgood at 
Miss Campbell is the daughter 
of the late Lady Anne Campbell and niece of the late Earl of 
Lindsay 


St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington. 
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Hopes that Failed.—Her sub- 
sequent union with the Duke of 
Aosta was arranged with a view to 
placing her on another throne—the 
possible marriage of the present 
King of Italy, then Prince of Naples, 
being considered out of the question. 
The Ultramontane party set all its 
hopes on the alliance, believing 
they saw in it a promise of the 
restoration of the patrimony of the 
Church, and the cheers which 
greeted the beautiful bride when 
she appeared on the balcony of the 
Quirinal were not all of loyalty to 
the house of Savoy. But onceagain 
the brilliant prospects of the prin- 
cess were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The unexpected occurred, 
and the recent birth of the Prince 
of Piedmont extinguished the last 
hopes of the house of Aosta. Per- 
sonally the duchess has never been 
popular in the country of her adop- 
tion. Her cold, English manner 
does not go down with the Italians, 
and her relations with her royal rela- 
lives are rather more than strained. 
The unsophisticated daughter of a 
mountain chieftain is considered no 
equal by a princess who proudly 
signs herself “Héléne of France,” 
and her sarcastic reference to Queen 
Elena as ‘“‘my cousin the shep- 
herdess ” has never been forgotten 
or forgiven. 


\ Alice Hughes 


Back from Italy.—Laroness de 
Meyer is back in town with her 
husband for Christmas. The 
baroness is a popular hostess who aspires to be amongst the best- 
dressed as well as one of the most picturesque women in London, 
She wears lovely jewellery, and at one time was much taken with 
the Empire style in dress. The baron is one of the finest amateur 
photographers in society and has a studio at Chelsea which is the 
envy of ‘ brothers of the craft.” 


Christmas at Floors Castle. —After her visit to Wilton House 
“to meet the Prince and Princess of Wales” the Duchess of 
Roxburghe intends to entertain a Jarge Christmas party at Floors 
Castle. The duchess is quite an experienced hostess by this time, 
and even when she was Miss May Goelet was a great help to her 
mother, whose balls and parties at her Fifth Avenue mansion or her 
French villa at Newport were always on the grand scale; they 
were, indeed, accounted the most brilliant and most perfectly- 
appointed entertainments given by the millionaire set, which is 
probably tne most extravagant in the world. The duchess is 
making herself quite a position in this country, and has disappointed 
some of the sanguine people here who expected her always to appear 
in the famous Goelet jewels. As one of these expressed it the other 
day, ‘‘she dresses just like any other duchess,” and this would be 
strictly true if the speaker had added, “ with a certain individuality 
which is all her own.” Of course the duchess had the initial 
advantage of being in touch before her marriage with the best circles 
on this side through her aunt, Lady Herbert. 


The Duchess in her Diamonds.—Before her marriage society 
here had an opportunity of seeing the Duchess of Roxburghe in 
her diamonds when she went to Mrs. Adair’s fancy-dress ball as 
Cleopatra a few years ago. On that occasion she carried about 
£60,000 worth of pearls, diamonds, and rubies. Ropes of pearls 
fell from her head-dress on each side of her face, a barbaric pro- 
fusion of necklaces hung round her neck, and her arms were laden 
with bracelets. With her dark type of beauty she looked quite the 
character in her oriental dress, and rivalled the Semiramis of Lady 
Warwick, the Byzantine Empress of Mrs, George Cornwallis-West, 
and the Queen Esther of Princess Hatzfeldt. 
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A BEAUTIFUL PEERESS—THE NEW COUNTESS OF NORTHBROOK AND SON 


Lady Northbrook, whose husband succeeded his father the other day, is the new earl’s second wife. She is the daughter of the late Mr. Eyre Coote and 
the widow of Sir Robert John Abercromby of Birkenbog, who died in 1895. She has no issue by her present husband. The little boy at her side is her 
second son by her first marriage, Robert Alexander Abercromby, whose elder brother is the present baronet of Birkenbog 
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Our Photographic 


Wwe pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe TaTLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped 
and addressed envelope, except those we 
desire to retain for publication. For these 
we pay 

HALIF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a 
clear description of the subject. Only one 
photograph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prize- 
winners, we have pleasurein highly com- 
mending the following subjects : 

“Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk,"' E. 
Berners Upcher, Cliff Road, Sheringham, 
Norfolk. 

“Two Views of Grand Place, Ant- 


A NEST OF THE MISSEL-THRUSH 
Second Prize—W. H. Pratt, 1, Newstead Street, Sherwood, Notts 


Competition—The 


THE FIRST QUARREL 


First Prize—Miss Norah Williams, the Cedars, Sherborne, Dorset 
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Five Prizewinners. 


werp,’’ G. A. Miller, R.N., H.M. yacht 
Osborne, Portsmouth. 

“Tnterior of Dittisham Church,"’ Cars- 
lake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton. 

“ Memorial Cloister at Charterhouse,"' 
J. F. Roxburgh, Lockites, Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 

“View in a Park at Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A.,"". G. T. Sanderson, Burnbrae, 
Galashiels, N.B. 

‘““A Begging Impostor,’’ Miss b. Bibly, 
7, Hyde Park Street, W. 

‘* Swans and Nest,'’ C. H. Eden, Beau- 
fort House, West Cliff Road, Bournemouth. 

“Getting Spinnakers Out,” H. J. 
Aldous, 13, Yarboro’ Road, Southsea. 

*Central Park, New York,’’ A. Moos, 
113, Alexandra Road, St. John's Wood, 
N.W. 

*Cingalese Girls Landing Fruit for the 
Market, Colombo,"’. Edward Stokes, Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 

“Cloud 1:ffect, Douglas Bay,"' A. 
Nicholson, Larnville, Roundhay, Leeds. 

‘©The Lion-face Rock, Dovedale," W. 
H. Sabine, Melbourne House, 132, London 
Road, Derby. 


ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPTER-HOUSE, BOLTON ABBEY 
Third Prize—S. Swinden, 28, Conway Drive, Leeds 


MY PET RABBITS 


Fourth Prize—R. W. Cole, the College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury 
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A RURAL TEA PARTY 
Fifth Prize—Constance Peel, 76, Ebury Street, S.W. 
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Campbell & Gray 
A BOXING BOUT AT WONDERLAND IN WHITECHAPEL 


Boxing is still a popular amusement in the East-end of London. Mr. David Christie Murray has always regretted the decrease of fist-fighting. Several 
clergymen have started boxing classes in London and are themselves experts in the art. They thus absorb the interest of their young parishioners and 
help in this way to make them good citizens. The best bouts in the East-end are to be seen at Wonderland, which is managed by Mr. Woolff 
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erprise wot ’as made us Britishers wot we is! 


iA 


Yus, it’s our downright pluck and hen 
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Girl (all in a breath): Please | want twopenno’th er ’earthstone penn’oth er sorft soap arf er gallin parafin ile ‘alf pound er 
currents an’ two heggs an’ will yer send ’em at once ’cos muvver’s goin’ to make a cake for Christmas 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Opera as Drama.—Mrs. Brown Potter has 
now added Pagliacci to Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana at the Savoy, Mr. Charles Brookfield 
having written a play round Leoncavallo’s 
striking opera. Most of the music remains, 
although, of course, it is not sung. The 
absence of singing was most tantalising in 
the booth scene, where Mrs. Brown Potter 
appears as a columbine with short frocks and 
long pink fleshings. I am afraid the 
loss of the long skirt robbed her of 
some of her grace. However, her 
Nedda is the best thing she has done 
during her present season, though I 
wish she could get rid of some of her 
stage. tricks. Mr. Charles Warner 
contributes a 
highly - co- 
loured melo- 
dramatic in- 
ter pretation 
of poor Canio. 
I was de- 
lighted with 
Mr. Gilbert 
Hare’s_ strik- 
ing bit of 
work as 
Tonio, the 
clown, 
though the mere 
fact that he wore 
motley made some 
people in the, pit 
believe that they 
were in for a funny 
entertainment. 


Miss Veronica 
Brady.—Miss_ Ve- 
ronica Brady, who 
is the principal girl 
in Zhe Babes in the Wood at Dundee and 
Aberdeen, is a well-known member of Mr. 
Milton Bode’s companies. She has played 
Emma in Gentleman Joe and Madame 
Sophie in A Country Girl. Her father 
and mother are both well known in the 
halls under the name of Brady and Johnson, 
sketch artists. 


Owen Hall’s Daughter.— Miss Kittie 
Davis is a daughter of Mr. Owen Hall, the 
well-known writer of musical comedy. She 


was educated at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, and afterwards in Paris and Germany. 
At the London Academy of Music she gained 
the bronze and silver medals for piano-play- 
ing. Always having had a taste for the stage, 
she studied recently at Mr. Cairns James’s 


MISS VERONICA BRADY 


School of Dramatic Art, and has now made 
her début with Mrs. Langtry, playing viva- 
ciously the part of Mrs. Dicky Fowler in 
Mrs. Dering’s Divorce. Miss Davis is the 
niece of Mrs. Aria, the well-known writer- on 
fashion, and of Mrs. Frankau (‘ Frank 
Danby ”’), who has been making novel-readers 
look up with her latest story, Baccarat. 


“My Fancy.”—The lady sand-dancer 
who bears this title goes to the Coliseum. 
Born at St. Louis, U.S.A., she began her 
professional career at the age of eight, 
and has toured all through the States, 
the principal towns of Australia, and visited 
Johannesburg and Paris. When touring 
the wilds of Australia she danced on gold 
quartz in place of sand. She has had a 
vcry successful ca- 
reer in England, 
When the late Mr, 
Charles Morton first 
saw her dance he 
immediately en- 
gaged her for four 
weeks to appear at 
the Palace Theatre, 
but owing to her 


great success she 
stayed _ sixteen 
weeks, 


Miss Mabel Gar- 
den.—Miss Garden, 
who is the daughter 
of Mr. E. W. Gar- 
den, began her ca- 
reer as one of the 
four daughters in A 
Night Oud on tour. 
Later she walked 
on in Robespierre 
at the Lyceum, in 
The Christian, and 
The Lackey’s Car- 
nival at the Duke 


of York’s. She 
played the zagénue 
Taima in The Swash- 


“MY FANCY” 


buckley on tour and 
in the title-part of 
The Runaway Girl also on tour. She was 
second girl in the Kingston pantomime in 
Igo1, figured in Zhe Girl from Maxims 
at the Criterion and in Brown at Brighton 
at the Avenue, toured as Tweeney in Mr, 
Frohman’s first company, ard then came 
to town to play Rosie in J/erely Mary Ann 
at the Duke of York’s, 


Whi eley 
A MUSICAL COMEDY AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER 


Miss Kittie Davis 


Ellis & Walery 
MISS C. HOLMES 


Who will appear in The White Cat at Drury Lane 
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AN ACTOR'S ACTRESS-DAUGHTER 
Miss Mabel Garden 
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The Egyptian Ha!l.—The “Home of 
Mystery ” will soon be a thing of the past, for 
Mr. Maskelyne moves into his new quarters 
at the transformed St. George’s Hall on 


Boxing Day. Meantime Mr. Chapender 
the conjurer, will continue the Evyptie 

Hall for some time. The hall dates from 
1812, when it was built at a cost of 
216,000 to house Bullock’s Natural History 
Museum. ‘The Siamese twins, the living 
skeleton, and other freaks used to be 
exhibited there, and Mr. Maskelyne has 
made it quite classic. 


Dress Rehearsals.—The stage door is 
no Jonger mysterious for London journa- 
lists, because many of them are now 
invited to the dress rehearsals of new 
plays. No function could be more de- 
pressing and disillusioning. An empty 


theatre covered with canvas is the 
draughtiest, dreariest den imaginable. 


Then the rehearsal rarely begins at the 
time advertised, and in most cases it is 
appallingly unbusinesslike. I have known 
it begin at four o’clock in the afternoon 
and finish at one o’clock next morning, 
Worst of all, however, is the way in which 
some of the actors give themselves away, 
even though “chiels are takin’ notes.” 
Some of them behave like naughty little 
children. Oh, such tempers! perhaps it 
is the artistic temperament. If the general 
public were invited to see some dress 
rehearsals the box office would soon have 
to shut up. 


A Prophet to his Own Country.—I 
am one of those who considcr Mr. Gordon 
Craig a genius. I[ be a fool for 
believing so but at any rate I am not 
alone, for Mr. Craig has been taken up 
enthusiastically in Berlin, where he is to 
mount a Shaksperean play and where he 


may 


is now holding an exhibition of his fascinating 
I have just seen a catalogue of the 
collection with a eulogistic introduction by 


sketches. 


Harry Graf Kessler. 


ea nme 9 OY ct 


HARARE 


PR 


A Rising Star—from Utah.—Miss Nannie 
Tout, who sang with such marked success 
the other day in Gluck’s opera, A/cestis, is a 
native of Ogden in the state of Utah. 


She is 


THE EXTERIOR OF THE EGYPTIAN HALL 


one of a family of six, all of whom are more 
or less musical. Her mother is an American 
and her father a Welshman who emigrated to 
the States at the age of sixteen. 


THE MYSTERIOUS STAGE OF THE EGYPTIAN HALL 
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the age of ten. 
Senor Arbos, reappeared in 1896, and played 
twice before the late Queen. 
fully self-nossessed. 


THEY TAPEER 


In London.—She made her désut in 


November, 1903, at a Ballad Concert at St. 
James’s 
favourable impression, 


made a most 
Since then she has 
had the honour (with Miss Graham Ashton) 
of singing before the Queen at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The part songs the two girls 
sang on this occasion were composed by 
the Landgrave of Hesse, who was with 
her Majesty at the time and who is blind. 
Miss Tout is only eighteen and is s'ill 
pursuing her studics at the Royal Colegc 
of Music, where she is under the excellent 
tuition of Mr. Visetti; ker public engage- 
ments are therefore at present few. Her 
voice is a clear, strong soprano, and she 
shows every promise of a brilliant musical 
career, 


Hall, where she 


Sixpenny Music.—The series known 
as ‘Carmelite Music” has begun with 
three songs written to music by E. St. 
Quentin, the Jate Mr. Garnet Wolseley 
Cox, and A. H. Behrend. The music is 
beautifully reproduced in attractive covers, 
and the Amalgamated Press which pub- 
lishes it proposes to cover the whole field 
of musical endeavour. The publishers of 
the 2s. songs are angry, but the reduction 
in price was almost bound to come just 
as the 6s. novel displaced the 31s. 6d. 
three-decker. 


Miss Maud MacCarthy.—Miss Mac- 
Carthy made an excellent appearance at 
the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on 
December to, playing Beethoven’s beauti- 
ful violin concerto in D to perfection. She 
will be heard at two concerts to be given 
by the London Symphony Orchestra on 
February 2 and February 7 under the 
conductorship of Herr Fritz Steinbach. 
Miss MacCarthy was born in Ireland in 
1884 and made her dédu¢ in London at 
She spent two years with 


She is wonder- 
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Changes in the Personnel of Pantomime at Drury Lane. 


d’Aulnoy, who died just 200 years ago. The 
first representation of the story in England 
was in 1842, when Planché did it for Covent 
Garden. tis interesting to remember afvopos 
of this production that Princess Catarina 
was represented by Miss Fairbrother, who 
ultimately married the Duke of Cambridge. 
The fersonnel at the Lane has change | 
considerably. In the first place, we shall 
never again see Mr. Herbert Campbell nor 
Mr. Dan Leno, and the possibilities are that 
a comedian of Mr. Herbert Campbell’s genial 
but old-fashioned type will not be reproduced. 
Mr. Campbell is replaced by Mr. Johnny 
Danvers, who was one of Dan Leno’s oldest 
friends, for he was the fourth member of the 


MR. FRAGSON 


his year sees 
only one 
theatre in central 
London with a pan- 
tomime, namely, 
Drury Lane, and 
even there some 
events have taken 
place which put it 
one step further 
away from the form 
of — entertainment 
which has obtained 
for several years. 
The White Cat, 
which is the subject 
of the pantomime, 
is quite an old 
friend. The story 
was originally set 
forth by Madame 


THE PRINCIPAL GIRL AT THE LANE 


Miss Marie George and her dogs 


little company of entertainers composed of 
Dan Leno and his father and mother. Mr. 
Danvers was once a Mohawk Minstrel, and 
in his time was one of the best of corner men. 

A greater innovation, however, is the 
engagement of Mr. James Welch. A native 
of Liverpool, where he was born thirty-nine 
years ago, he started life as an accountant. 
He and his future brother-in-law, Mr. Le 
Gallienne, came to town together in order to 
become grcat—Mr. Le Gallienne took to 
letters and Mr. Welch to the stave. He made 
his first appearance with Mr. Wilson Barrett 
in The Golden Ladder at the Globe on 
December 22, 1887, and spent two and a half 
years with that manager. That was a 
splendid training, for although Mr. Barrett 
became but an indifferent actor he certainly 
knew how to train other people. In Novem- 
ber, 1891, he became associated with Mr. 
Murray Carson, with whom he afterwards 
went into management at the Globe. 

Then, like all sensible young 
players, he identified himself with 
“exotic” drama (which the 
“general public” rarely wants to 
see). He has gone on from point 
to point till he has become one 
of our very best comic actors. 
He has been pathetic as in The 

Davey Dovecot, but it is as a humorist 
HARRY RANDALL AS A LADY that most of us think of him. 
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Davey 


JOHNNY DANVERS 


Another  new- 
comer is Mr, Frag- 
son, \.ho has long 
entertained — Paris- 
ians though he is 
really a Londoner. 
I may note that 
since last panto- 
mime Miss Marie 
George —the best 
“principal girl” 
ever seen at the 
Lane—has set up a 
nursery of her own. 

Finally, the 
building has been 
reconstructed at 
great cost to meet 
the humane require- 
ments of the County 
Council 


Davey 
JOHNNY DANVERS AS A FUNNY MAN 
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HOW MR. JAMES WELCH HAS MADE US LAUGH. 


AS JABEZ GOVER 


In The Man tn the Street 


MR. JAMES WELCH AS HIMSELF 
All the pictures are by Hana AS MR. MILIKEN 


In Glittering Gloria 


‘Tine New Clown.’ 


AS THE REV. ROBERT SPALDING 


In The Private Secretary 


AS SPINKS AS PINNING AS RACKET> 
In My Artful Valet In My Friend the Prince In The Lady Wrangler 
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Some Pantomime Stars in the Suburbs and Provinces. 


Whiteley | 
MISS GEORGINA MIDDLETON 


Principal girl in Aladdin at the Kennington Theatre 


Brewis 


MISS RACHEL LOWE 


Principal boy in Aladdin at the Kennington Theatre 


MISS MADGE VINCENT 


Principal boy in Red Riding Hood at the Coronet 


Lyd Sawyer 


Macfayden 


MISS FANNY DANGO 


Principal girl in Dick Whittington at the Court, Liverpool 


@r or two points will distinguish this’ 


season’s pantomimes throughout the 
country from those of previous years. The 
music-halls are supplying a smaller quota of 
artists than usual for the simple reason that 
the music-hall managers by way of retaliatiun 
on the theatres—which are jealous of their 
success—-have refused to allow their “ artists ” 
to make pantomime contracts. It has been 
one of our curious illogicalitics as a people 
that the only single occasion when the 
British people as a whole go to the theatre— 
namely, to see the pantomime—is the one 
time in the year when the playhouse supplies 
the most vulgar form of entertainment. 


The Old Stories.—So far the provinces 
do not show very much energy in getting rid of 
the old nursery story malformed into hideous 
buffoonery by the low comedian, although 
some of the recent Vaudeville successes have 
met considerable favour during the 
ordinary touring season. Mr. Robert Arthur, 
who controls several provincial pantomimes, 
has shown signs of emerging; but on the 
whole these country shows are depressing 
functions, although I admit they make a great 
deal of money. 5 


with 


DARTMOOR PONIES FOR 


“CINDERELLA” 


Animals as Entertainers.—We must not 
forget the drove of animals which are sum- 
moned at Christmas to amuse us. I give an 
example in the pair of lilliputian Dartmoor 
ponies which are to appear in C7vderella at 
Torquay. They are only 37 in. in height 
and were born on the moor, where they ran 
wild until November 23, on which day they 
were driven into a farmyard and first handled. 
Forthwith they were shod, and three days 
after they were put in double harness and 
driven from Paignton—where their owner, 
Mr. Moore, lives—to Torquay to be “intro- 
duced” to the manager of the Torquay 
Theatre. Born within ten days of each other 
they have always been the best of friends, 
and it is pretty to see how when one lies 
down the other stands by his side as if on 
guard. They have never both been seen lying 
down together. 


At the Crystal Palace.—The pantomime 
and circus have again been entrusted to 
Mr. Humphrey E. Brammall. The panto- 
mime will be Zhe Babes in the Wood, with 
Mr. Will Poluski as the leading comedian. 
The circus, which will of course be in the 
centre transept, is to be modelled on the most 
modern lines. 
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Lavis 


MISS EMPSIE BOWMAN 


Principal girl at the King's Theatre, Hammersmith 


Bustin 


MISS KATTY KING 
Principal boy in Dick Whittington at the Court,' Liverpool 


brown, Barnes & Bell 


MISS ELSIE COOK 


Principal girl at the Theatre Ro:a', Newcas_le 


Hana 


MISS NELLY COZENS 


Principal boy in Robinson Crusoe at the Camden Theatre 
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The Tattiebogle Tales for Children, No. Ill. By Mrs. E. Ames. 


There once was a scarecrow And whenever young rooks 
Who always was sad Came and asked him to play, 

As he knew all the birds The old anxious mamma 
Thought him wicked and bad. Drove them quickly away. 


And often his master Which made him still sadder, 
Was very unkind, For scarecrows can feel, 
And gave the poor scarecrow And the farmer’s hard words 
A piece of his mind, Made him cry a great deal. 
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The Tattiebogle Tales for Children, No. IlI.—continued. 


But a kind little rook So he flew off one day, 
Said, ‘1 fail to perceive Quite alone as you see, 

That a scarecrow’s as bad And here they are, happy 
As they’d make you believe.” As happy can be. 


wl Nl wily i 
; viv | ” 


And he very soon brought And year after year 
Mr. Robin, his friend, They were never apart, 
.Who stayed with the scarecrow As the young robins live 
His sorrows to mend. Next the old scarecrow’s heart. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


Drawn by Dudley Hardy 
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“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !”?—LoncFELLow. 


THE NEWEST “TATLER’ COMPETITION. 


HOW TO WIN A _ 150-GUINEA PIANO. 


A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 150 Guineas, 


WILL BE GIVEN IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WHO TS ine Pies est Cail 
1) lake Bie bee? 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in England. From 
childhood to girlhood there is but a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are 
adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the age of 15 and 21. These figures may be taken roughly, 
and birth certificates will not be required; that is to say, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
15 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A., 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST._A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 


SECOND.—A High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, 
value £20. 


THIRD,—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders. This condition will necessarily exclude most of the photographs 
of our beautiful actresses and a large number of professional beauties, as many photographers are in the habit of taking photographs for these 
free of charge and retaining the copyright in their own hands. If, therefore, any of our readers have signed away the copyright of their 
photograph, that photograph is not eligible for our Competition. All photographs sent in will be the publication copyright of THe TatLer, 
and may possibly be published whether awarded a prize or not. 


pes- In order to enter this Competition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week 
commencing December 7 and onwards. The coupon will be found on the last -page. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 3. See Dante's Inferno, Canto III. ‘ L'inferno”’ is Cherry-bobs, Carlos, Coryanthes, Corban, Chippers, 
3 x 5 not accepted. It is a mongrel of French and Italian. Coalpan, Ca-ira, Colepark, Cuscus, Chiria, Cheyne, 
1. The series consists of thirteen double The Italian article is ‘ il.” Dale, Dear-one, Dante, Dodpoller, Dinah, :Duquessa, 


ci . 3 i : ze, Dainty, =F} BSS, xy, é is 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 5. 4. Or “werewolf."" If ‘“lupamaru'’ is an Italian Deseo SD Dottie Dinlity neamine! Dee 


q moe ‘TRR . . i word it cannot be accepted as it does not fit the light. ae ask pe ere es een brates 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who If it is a misspelling for ‘‘ loupgarou "’ it is too far out. eet Bal qPumnors, Eesuund Biya, : ilo; 
solves correctly the largest number of these a : aire enh sta ey eee ae Na cea a een 
se f , Ons gram, Enos, Edina, Florence, Flosager, Frisquet, 
prize ol 45s and two prizes of H3 and #2 Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: Florentia, Fern, Fidelia, Fog, Fulmarno, Fairy-lamps, 
respectively to those who solve the next Arosa, Altisidora, Ajanda, Attrisolle, Archway, Adabarth, ee sean Hore exutvoodss Miguedoray Reeds, 
April, Arho, Adecee, Aston, Aenea, Agnes, Ashbury, “loss-SuK, Ferret, Firefly, Grumgrizzly, Gopher, Golden- 
largest number. It must be understood that — 4I¢'R Aredark, Almeria, Aggio, Attwood, Abos, Abna, itl, Grey-eyes, Guppy, Gollywog, Glenmalure, Gasco, 
no one can win more than one first, second, Aredane, Abe, Aldebella, Altanower, Alnwick, Aeronaut, Glevum, ell, Golo, Honolulu-loo, Humber, Har- 


or third prize in the year, but the winner of a Amsted, Boz, Barina, Belmanor, Bosmere, Beaskey, toffska, Hittite, Heath, Hati, Hibernia, Harkit, Herr-oil, 


Seentes t z Briar-rose, Blackie, Bedford, Bruiser, Beauty, Bluebags Hoopoe, Hudor, Hazelnut, Hadith, Hook, Ignota, Inver- 
lower prize may try for a higher one. Busy, Blgoeburs: Belotelo; Biddlebird, “Burlington, Joddon, | Jacko, Jaelsee, Joker, Janus, Keys, Kingsan, 
2. Answers must be delivered (addressed Baturi, Britonia, Billee, Berth, Bavette, Bimbo, Bricky, Kamoral, Katinka, Kamsin, Keewee, Kinghawkes, Kath- 


nian Bee favs, a ea sine Bydand, Bulbul, Charingthay, Cass, Cantiniere, Courtier, baron, Kempsey, Kooc, Ko, Ki-wi, Lamlash, Lutra, 
to. lhe Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great ; Chelfish, Cherry chen: eon Chippie, Clarelou, Lannie, Louisa, Lulu, Links, Libussa, Lhasa, Lady- 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first Coralie, Corrib, Corbiniere, Caldan, Chicot, Candun, © bower, Lorraine, Mars, Macaudax, Manor, Moremie, 


rts: a Mascotte, Midge, Minorca, Mourino, Mavourneen, Meli- 
post 07 the second Monday follow ing the date sande, Mother-bunch, Minatur, Massareene, Mummer, 


of issue, Z.é., answers to the twelfth acrostic Messalina, M.L.H., Marion, Monty, Mingo, Mahtal, 
(dated December 21) must be delivered not Mudjekeewis, Naerc, Novice, Nimble, Nibs, Nigger, 


later el fi M 1 aa Nelto, Orion, Oh-there, Olea, Osoesi, Oku, Oak, Owlet, 
ater than first post on Monday, January 2. Oh-girls, Owen, Pongo, Paddy, Pop, Pingpong, Polly- 


3. All solutions should bear at the lop of Double Acrostic No. 12 weed Bengt Better a a eeunnere Fon pom, 
24 py ssh sh) Sigisas . 5 rimavera, Poop, Polmood, Pluto, Paris, Pongkyle, Park 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym (Thirteenth Series) Punjab, Quixote, Queerlock, Revlos, Roehampton, Roy, 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘ Made-up” Roma, Regina, Ronpu, Remus, Stede, Sandow, Scraps, 
names are the best. Female diminutives like Se Seastar, Serapion, Sherkolmes, Sweetbells, Sivart, Spe- 


as S ci hi: - ire s : ranza, Sa, Shamrock, Sophia, Supercargo, Silver-fox 
(33 May > or “Mab” are objected to as leading If this should come and make the water hard, pear Stodgy, SeskenequareNSuine! Sanborn Salven 


to confusion. The real name and address Then that for use should straightway be prepared. Sheward, She, St. Quentin, Speedwell, Southoe, Snipper, 


a j ic Fdi SS Sturford, Torpedo, Truth, Tiptilted, Tiballak, Tele- 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor . A vegetable this without a doubt, phone, ‘Three-tricks, Tootles, Tadpole, Tobias-john, 


cannot read the solutions they will be dis- Oddly enough therelaré seas of it about Troloss, apt WOE Tangley: Paubys cealtourd oh 
HAG i sa RS > AA ARATE LC 9 Tinmar, Tipwit ina, Usher, Veronique, Victor, Vir- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed . I'm solid, strong, and hard as hard can be, ginian, "Wildman, What-ho, Wild-walker, Workitout, 


on one Sheet, and the sheets should be halves The mighty ribs of earth are maderofme: Weazel, Wozzleite, a er ES 
of note paper. Dad ispecicten sad cEichie Wynell, Wyst, Whereisit, Wild-violet, Wimbledon, We- 
= Hh and straightway you see two, Wyvern, Wensleydale, Wizard, Waughtauk, Xit, 


- A A figure of Arabian phantasy. Ynnocencia, Yeliab, Yoko, Yamay, Yellow, Zimmy., 
Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 Zingari, Zarabin, Zorayda, Zamzam. One without a 


. The ‘ C.-B."' of Japan, rice king and all. 


(Thirteenth Series) But yet Conservative you must him call. pscudony myity be written, andriity tires) Wrong: 
cya ewYe I N E . saic garme ese le ¢ days : 4 A se NT 
@ [NK Seer A D a c gre . SER sess latter cay . me The Acrostic Editor regrets that ‘‘ Marion"’ in No, 7 
as } Kaus f } ~On which one made a song once, not in praise. put ‘'nosegay” instead of ‘ Normandy," that ‘ Mina- 
3 L I M B Oo 5. The latest method of sea-propelling tur'' put ‘Sweden" instead of ‘sun,'’ and that 
propelling, I ad | : 
4.330 Uesr Gara sR On U A Parsons’ dodge, though not a Churchy thing. * Hook's ''and ‘‘ Dewankhas's "’ answers arrived too late. 
Sil RR SA WarehoesD id ‘Pingpong"' is credited with one of the pseudonym- 


6. Brel Le les Me A ee less answers to No. 8. 
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Current Games, 


Corinthians and Liverpool. That the 
Corinthians failed to treat Liverpool as they 
had treated Portsmouth and Manchester 
United was mainly owing to the efforts of one 
man, Raisbeck to wit. The fame of S.S. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


S. H. DAY 


The famous Corinthian forward 


Harris and S. H. Day had evidently been 
noised abroad, and from the start of the game 
it became plain that the Liverpool halves 
intended to devote themselves to the task of 
breaking up the combination that has so often 
done the Corinthians good service. Raisbeck 
is beyond a doubt the best “spoiling” half 
now playing, and he shadowed S. S. Harris 
with distinct success. As the game was 
actually played the Corinthians would have 
won had it not been for the referee’s unfortu- 
nate decision to substitute a free kick for a 
goal scored by George Harris. Nevertheless, 
their forward line gave the impression that it 
lacked that irresistible dash which so amazed 
some of their previous opponents. But for 
this impression Raisbeck was, I think, 
mainly responsible. At any rate there is no 
reason to assume as a result of the match 
with Liverpool that the Corinthians have not 
the most dangerous forward line in the 
country. It is no offence to Morgan Owen 
and Vickers to say that with an exchange of 
halves the Corinthians would have won with 
ease. Indeed, the mere fact that the amateurs 
were able to score three goals against such a 
powerful defence as Liverpool's proves suffi- 
ciently the quality of their forward line, 


Concerning Bridge—As THE TATLER 
has now no column devoted to bridge I need 
not apologise for adopting the 7é/e of bridge 
editor for once in a way in these pages. ‘The 
following brilliant cowf is not a problem. I 


Sports, 


saw it actually played last week by one of 
the finest bridge-players in England. A and 
B were partners against Y and Z. Score, 


game all, A and B 24, Yand Z6. Y dealt 
and left it to his partner, who declared “ no 
trumps.” B led a small diamond (its exact 
value is immaterial) and Z put down ace 
and two small diamonds ; ace, king, queen 
of spades ; ace, 9, and two small clubs ; 
king, queen, and small heart. A held 
king, 10 of clubs, ace and three low hearts, 
queen and two small diamonds, and four 
small spades. A won the first trick with 
the queen of diamonds and returned a 
small one on which Y’s knave fell, B 
covered with the king, and Y held up B’s 
ace till the third trick. Having won the 
thi:d trick with the ace of diamonds the 
dealer led the ace of clubs from dummy’s 
hand, on which A threw his king without 
a moment’s hesitation. This was the 
coup. A knew that there were two long 
diamonds left in B’s hand. To save the 
game it was necessary that B should make 
these two diamonds, but what card of 
re-entry could he have? A reasoned that 
unless his partner held knave of hearts 
and knave of clubs twice guarded the game 
was over. By throwing the king of clubs 
on the ace, B’s knave, if he held it, became 
good on the third round. True enough he 
did hold it, and A and B made six tricks 
—four diamonds, one club, and the ace of 
hearts—and saved the game. As a pro- 
blem there is, of course, nothing much in 
the play of the hand. As an actual cof, 
where not a moment’s deliberation was 
given, A’s play was almost an inspiration, 


The Press and the Turf.—lIt is a pity 
that Lord Durham in his speech at the 
Gimcrack dinner weakened his appeal to 
newspaper proprietors to exclude the tipster 

from the advertisement columns by the intro- 
duction of irrelevant and indiscriminate railing 
against sporting writers as a body. I hold no 
brief for the racing journalist, and for all I 
know his acquaintance with the turf may be 
as limited as my own. Lord Durham’s state- 
ment, however, that systematic attempts are 
made by journalists to “make martyrs of 
those who come under the ban of the Jockey 
Club” is wholly without foundation. Here 
and there in some obscure print such 
attempts may be made, but in no news- 
paper of any standing or reputation is 
sympathy systematically expressed with 
those jockeys, trainers, or owners whom 
the Jockey Club from time to time cautions 
or warns off. When Mr. Sievier ‘came 
under the ban” of the Jockey Club there 
was a certain amount of sympathy felt for 
him by the man in the street, but I am 
certain that the justice of the Jockey 
Club’s sentence was never questioned in a 
newspaper of any importance. In proof 
of his statement Lord Durham gave 
copious quotations, but inasmuch as he 
did not tell his audience from which 
particular journals these quotations 
were culled they were perfectly valueles:. 
Had a racing journalist acted in the 
same way with reference to the Jockey 
Club and refrained from giving chapter 
and verse I am inclined to think he 
would have heard some nasty things 
from Lord Durham. 
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and Pastimes. 


Globe-trotting Cricketer.—Captain Wyn- 
yard, who has been shooting and fishing with 
Mr. Hesketh-Prichard in Newfoundland, is 
shortly starting for the West Indies with Lord 
Brackley’s cricket team. He will certainly be 
the best batsman in the eleven. However far 
he may travel in search of big game and tobog- 
ganing Captain Wynyard has not hitherto done 
much in the way of cricket touring. Like 
L. C. H. Palairet and F. S. Jackson he is one 
of the few great English batsmen whom the 
Australians have never seen on their own 
soil. When the M.C.C. Australian team was 
in the making last year thcre were rumours 
that Captain Wynyard would be included in 
it, but his inclusion never got beyond the stage 
of rumour. All’s well that ends well, and as 
P. F, Warner won the rubber there is no need | 
to conjecture what difference to the fighting 
strength of the M.C.C. team the substitution 
of Captain Wynyard for, say, Knight would 
have made. I have always, however, re- 
garded Captain Wynyard as an ideal cricketer 
for an important tour. He is a hardy and 
seasoned traveller, he is absolutely free from 
nerves, and he possesses in abundance the 
capacity of rising to a big occasion. His last 
appearance in a test match was at the Oval 
in 1896, when England won without much 
difficulty on a mud heap. 


Foulsham & Banfield 


GEORCE ROB:Y 


The well-known comedian as a footballer 
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Blackheath and Cardiff.—However well 
Blackheath may perform against its imme- 
diate rivals in the south’ and in the midlands 
the club can never make much headway 
against opponents that hail from Wales. On 
the morning of last Saturday week I was told 
by one of the Blackheath team that it was 
practically impossible that they could: be 
defeated by Cardiff. ‘ So powerful was their 
pack,” he said, ‘Sand so resourceful their 
three-quaricr Jine Cardiff would .have no 
Opportunity of putting into practice those 
methods which were only effective when 
supported by winning forwards.” As it turned 
out Cardiff, except in the loose, held their own 
without much difficulty and afforded their 
“threes” plenty of chances. On the Monday 
after the match E. W. Dillon in the Daily 
Mail attributed the defeat of his side to the 
weakness of the Blackheath forwards, and 
this explanation is probably correct, although 
the general opinion of those who saw the 
game was that it was the superiority of the 
Welsh halves that won Cardiff the match. 
Perhaps | am lacking in patriotic bias where 
football is concerned, but [ am neyer sorry 
to see Blackheath defeated by a Welsh club. 
The traditional style of Blackheath is robust 
forward play, which however gratifying to the 
players is dreary business for those who 
believe that Rugby football should be more 
than an exhibition of muscle, pace, and pluck. 
It is to the eternal credit of Arthur Gould 
that he brought some imagination to bear on 
a game which but for his genius would have 
remained a rough-and-ready pastime. 


Science and Professionalism.— By a 
curious confusion of thought the science of 
Welsh football is regarded 
in certain quarters in 
fngland as something 
akin to professionalism. 
An old English  inter- 
national remarked to me 
the other day when we 
were discussing the com- 
parative merits of the 
Rugby game in England 
and Wales, ‘‘I never 


take the — slightest 
interest in matches 


between England and 
Wales; they can 
never be fair contests 
as England is ama- 
teur while Wales is 
professional.” I sup- 
pose he must have thought 
that such a comprehensive 
charge needed some explana- 
tion, for he went on, “1 don’t 
mean that every Welsh 
player is paid but that ‘the 
men train and practise in a 
manner only associated with 
professionalism in England, 
Nothing would induce Eng- 
lish players, ’varsity men at 
any rate, to spend their 
evenings at rehearsals in a 
warm gymnasium practising 
passing and heeling as the 
Newport players do.” Now, 
why it should be considered 
an act of professionalism to 
practise Rugby football while 
it is consistent with the 
purest amateurism to train 
for the ’varsity sports and 
to bat at the nets at Lord’s 


and the Oval is a great mystery to the un- 
initiated mind. “I take it that C. B. Fry’s 


Stearn | 


H. MAINPRICE 


The Cambridge captain and half-back 


powers as a jumper or Ranjji’s skill as a bats- 
man were not developed without what my 
friend called ‘‘ rehearsals.”’. If it 
is a fact that the Welsh three- 
quarter system was evolved and 
perfected in a gymnasium it is 
none the worse for that. 


The ’Varsity Match.—The 
most captious critic could not 
have found any fault with the 


From a study by F. Downer 


AN OLD-TIME SPORTSMAN 


David Butcher, who has followed the old Berkeley Hourds. for forty years and by his cheerful 
and obliging manners is a general favourite, makes a good living by minding horses and 
making himself generally useful. He is seventy-two years old, attends every meet, and in his 
own words "is always at the start and generally at the finish.’ In his younger days he was 


a groom, but for forty years has followed on foot 
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place kicking in the ’varsity match last week 
Three goals to two, no additional points to- 
either side, the result read like that of an 
Association match. All the place kicks, it is. 
true, were at convenient angles, but the simplest 
of place kicks are often missed in the tension 
of a big match, especially with a slimy ball. 
The game last week did not reach the high 
standard of the great match of last year. Far 
too many chances were missed by both’ sets 
of backs, and the Oxford forwards were too 
much over-weighted to have any chance of 
showing their cleverness. From a spectator’s 
point of view the best thing in the match was 
Stoop’s try. As, however, Stoop invariably 
attempts to get through on his own at least 
once in every match | think the Cambridge: 
backs might have been on the look-out for a 
manceuvre which they had every reason to 
expect. 


Raphael Below Himself.—Stoop’s indi- 
vidualism is a thing quite apart from sel- 
fishness. Unlike P. S. Hancock he never 
plays the part of a fifth three-quarter and 
does not spoil by repetition a piece of tactics 
which depends for its success on its unex- 
pectedness. All the halves were good, but 
I thought Mainprice the best of the four. 
Munro was occasionally brilliant, but through- 
out he was not so sound as 
the Cambridge captain. Ra- 
phael as usual failed to come 
up to his best standard in a 
"varsity match. Naturally he 
was exceedingly closely 
marked, but his passing was 
neither as accurate nor as 
well-timcd as it was in the 
West v. Rest match. 


Possible Internationals.— 
MacLeod travelled at a tre- 
mendous pace and 
seemed not to be 
in the least 
troubled by the 
sticky ground. 
Lee was the better 
of the full-backs. 
Cheyne kicked well but 
his tackling lacked re- 
solution, and he was 
certainly badly at fault 
when Hearson got his 
try. Cartwright was 
hardly as conspicuous as 
last year, but he was 
still the best forward on the- 
field. As far as the game 
threw any light on inter- 
national selections I should 
say that caps should await 


A | y 


Raphael, MacLeod, Cart- 
wright, Mainprice, Munro, 
and possibly Stoop. But the 


ways of selection committees 
are strange, and Mainprice 
may find himself passed over 
in favour of P. S. Hancock 
or Start. Judging from what 
S. M. J. Woods has written 
about the match I fancy that 
Stoop will have his vote. 
There is much to be said in 
favour of a_ scoring half. 
Neither full-back can be 
seriously considered for the 
coming international matches. 
as tong as Irwin is im. 
the field. M.R.R. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


wo cases, one under ordinary play and the 

other under “bogey,” which were re- 

- cently before the lower courts of golf present 
points of interest. 


12 the first A and B set out to play a match. 
C bet A that he would not do- the first 
hole in five strokes. A took the bet. He 
played four strokes and his fifth rested on the 
lip of the hole. Then B played and his ball 
hit A’s and knocked it into the hole. The 
‘question was, did A win his bet? From 
the match-play point of view A’s case 
seems a strong one, It was a match that 
‘was being played, and in a match. a 
player’s ball holed by an opponent's ball 
is counted:as having been holed in the 
previous stroke, therefore A holed out in 
five strokes. For all that it seems reason- 
able to suppose that the intention of both 
parties to the bet was that A should hole 
out in five strokes without any inter- 
ference on the part of his opponent. It 
was a stroke bet, and A only did the hole 
in five because he was playing a match 
with B which had nothing to do with the 
bet with C. Had both A and B been 
playing strokes A would have had to hole 
out first according to the rules, and his 
‘score would then have been six. Suppose 
that A had been dead in four and B had’ 
laid him a stymie, A would probably have 
been the first to object if he had been 
asked to negotiate it, but it would be no 
more unfair to compel him to play the 
stymie in order to win his bet than it 
would be to allow him to claim the bet 
by having his ball knocked in by his 
opponent’s. A did not do the hole in five 
and lost his bet when he had played 
five strokes and was still. on the lip 
of the hole. Verdict accordingly for C with 
expenses. 


‘T*he other case is interesting because it 

> illustrates a common misconception of 
the principles of “bogey” play and of the 
‘operation of handicaps upon it. A and B 
played together in a ‘“ bogey’’ competition. 
Ais entitled to receive eleven strokes from 
“bogey” but plays and returns his card 


(marked by B) as having twelve strokes, 
with the result that he finished one down to 
“bogey.” After the card had been placed in 
the collecting box the crror was discovered, 
and it was proposed to correct the card by 
giving A his proper number of strokes and 
d_ducting them from the scores returned by 
him for the particular holes, which would 
make him two down to ‘‘ bogey.” The 
question asked was whether this could be 
done or if the player was disqualified. | 


HARRY VARDON 


A model style of power and grace 


he verdict here was that the card could 
not be corrected and that the player 


must be disqualified, and the reason for the - 


decision is that “bogey” is match play by 
holes and not stroke play. In a ‘ bogey” 
competition under handicap the players re- 
ceive their strokes .at certain specified holes, 
and it is obvious that the knowledge of a 
player that he has or has not a stroke ata 
particular hole must influence his play at that 


THE SEVENTEENTH HOLE, TOOTING BEC 


hole, while the winning of it or the losing of 
it with the stroke must have a moral effect 
on his play at the next hole, and so on. If, 
therefore, a player takes a stroke at a hole 
where he has no right to one it vitiates his 
entire score and it cannot be corrected by 
merely altering the handicap, 


f it could. then “bogey” play would be 
precisely like score play and there would 
be no reason for giving strokes at particular 
holes, but the two games are essentially 
different. Two men might go round in 
exactly the same total number of strokes, 
but one might be two or three holes down 
to “ bogey ” and the other two or three up. 
In “bogey” the result depends on how 
many strokes a player takes at each par- 
ticular hole, whereas in stroke play it is 
only the total score that is counted. 


t is one of the anomalies of golf legisla- 
tion that although “ bogey ” competi- 
tions are held in almost every club in the 
country and form about a third of ordinary 
club fixtures this interesting and popular 
form of golf is absolutely ignored by the 
ruling body. The St. Andrews authorities 
have declared that ‘‘ bogey ”- is not golf, 
but it is difficult to see why it is not as 
much “ golf” as score p'ay for which they 
have provided rules. The rules under 
which: “‘ bogey ” is chiefly played are due 
to private initiative and were drawn up to 
meet the demand for a simple code that 
would be universally followed and result 
in uniform-practice. 


Neer new balls are making their 
appearance at present. All, or most 
of them, are of the rubber-core persuasion, 
and it must be admitted that the various 
manufacturers are arriving at highly satisfac- 
tory results. One of the best we have tried so 
far is the “‘ Springvale Kite,” the latest produc- 
tion of Hutchison, Main and Co. of Glasgow. 
The ‘Springvale Kite” is said to be made 
with a larger core and thinner skin than any 
other variety, and the thinness of its skin is 
compensated for by extra toughness. In any 
case we found the ball a magnificent flyer 
especially when hit hard with an iron club. 


One of the oldest metropolitan courses and which is shortly to be abandoned 
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qebe French political duel is a worderful institution. It 
survives in spite of its inherent absurdity, in spite of 
its vulgar publicity, in spite of its failure to enforce courtesy, 
in spite, finally, of its almost invariable harmlessness. Yet 
for all that it endures, and its traditions are of sufficient 
force to induce a convinced Socialist like M. Jaurés to go a 
long and expensive journey in order to fire a bullet some- 
where near an eccentric poet who had sent a rather rude 
letter to the newspapers. As a Socialist the eminent French 
politician must have despised the duel as a relic of aristo- 
cratical manners, a feudal survival associated with all sorts 
of antiquated notions about the “judgment of God” and 
the judicial combat. Asa man of common sense he must 
have realised that the particular duel he was engaging in 
was not only a great waste of time, trouble, and money, but 
was extremely unlikely to involve any personal risk worth 
mentioning. Pistols at twenty-five paces are not deadly, 
and one shot each for presumably unskilled marksmen is not 
likely to effect a great deal at the distance. 
NS a matter of fact the combatants do not seem to have 
made any attempt to injure each other. M. Derou- 
léde’s missile was not near enough to M. Jaurés to be 
heard, and M. Jaurés himself seems to have taken no aim, 
or just enough to avoid injuring the seconds or the doctor, 
who was presumably fulfilling the traditional sinecure of his 
craft. But another item of absurdity was added to the 
usual ceremonial of the duel. M. Jaurés did not care to 
fight in Spain, and M. Derouléde, as a political exile, could 
not enter France without exposing himself to arrest, even 
for a lawful purpose. Now a duel was distinctly an unlaw- 
ful purpose. In these circumstances the perverse sort of 
inverted logic that often possesses the French political mind 
came in. Just as the Jacobins, when in a small minority of 
the French nation and professing the theory of popular 
sovereignty, proceeded to make themselves a majority by 
guillotining or bullying their opponents, so, but more harm- 
lessly, did the French Government. The exile was allowed 
a safe conduct for the express purpose of breaking the law 
in French territory; having committed another criminal 
offence he was allowed to cross the frontier again unvexed. 
Two wrongs made a right. 


ig is curious that in a country that takes its politics so 

seriously as France the political duel should remain as 
arule a harmless and ridiculous ceremony and yet be 
almost obligatory even on those who disapprove of it, Pre- 
sumably if M. Jaurés had done as most men over here 
would have done—published M. Derouléde’s wild epistle 
with a caustic comment and left the matter there—he would 
have been attacked by the Nationalists as a coward who 
could slander an exile but was afraid to meet him on the 
field of honour. Yet those who denounced and those who 
defended would have known in their hearts that there was 
no more danger of a fatal or serious result to the duel than 
a man runs daily when he crosses the street. When 
M. Jaurés walks from one side of the avenue of the Champs 
Elysées to the other on a fine afternoon he must be in peril 
of automobiles greater than that of a dozen Derouléde duels. 
Yet he would do it in the ordinary way of life without feeling 
himself a hero. 


think the explanation of the French survival of the duel and 
its extinction in England is to be found in the difference 
between the national temperaments. The political and social 
duel was once an institution in England, but it was taken 
seriously ; people almost always tried to kill or injure each 
other, and not infrequently succeeded. When we had settled 
the main disputes of home politics by the Reform Bill of 1832 
there were few questions important enough for deadly quarrel, 
and at the same time the destinies of the country were 
placed in the hands of the middle classes, who had never 
been duellists, whose inclinations and traditions were 
averse from the custom. Further, it is precisely this middle 
class which has been achieving the peerage for its own 
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By Srian Koss— 


members and their relations by marriage. But in France 
the politician has adopted the aristocratic tradition ; he is. 
generally a lawyer, and lawyers had their own claims to 
nobility in old France. Finally, the average Frenchman 
is a born actor; a duel appeals to him as a drama in which 
he has one of the two chief parts and a half of the limelight 
and the press notices. A modern Englishman who had 
taken part in a duel without a fatal result would probably 
acknowledge that he had ‘made a fool of himself”; a 
Frenchman after such a ceremony would probably endorse 
the testimony of his seconds and the journals of his party 
that ‘il s’était trés-bien conduit.” 


he German duel, whether fought fatally in the army or 
messily between students, rests on a different basis. 
It is a medieval survival like German grammar and black- 
letter printing. The tournaments with blunted lances, which 
involved severe contusions and occasional fatal accidents, 
may have generated the duel with partially-sharpened 
swords in which vital parts are carefully protected. The 
serious duel is very much like the encounter in vogue in 
England in the early years of last century ; it is fought with 
pistols at a workmanlike distance, and there is a grim earnest- 
ness about it. When Germany becomes a constitutionally- 
governed country duelling will probably die out. 


oie curious part of the French duel is that politics in 

France have still a serious cast; people of opposing 
parties sacrifice friendships and contract enmities on 
account of political differences. The unfortunate Nationalist 
deputy who assaulted General André in the Chamber, and 
has now met with a sudden death, will be looked on by 
most of his own party as having been poisoned by the 
Freemasons, and clear evidence of the contrary, if produced, 
will not be credited. Yet the duelremains innocuous in the 
political world. 


t would add to the gaiety of our nation if we could import 
the French political duel. We need not stick to 
pistols, which have a way in Anglo-Saxon hands of being 
occasionally deadly. Unfortunately too few of us know 
how to manage the rapier. But Mr. Balfour might go out 
with Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman for an. encounter with 
Haskell balls at thirty yards, each attended by two M.P.’s 
as combatant caddies. The duel could be disguised asa 
friendly golf match to evade the law, but special reporters 
would be present in convenient bunkers, and Lord Rosebery 
could be relied on to deliver an entertaining speech on the 
occasion. Other non-golfing politicians might settle their 
quarrels with singlesticks, the head being duly protected. 
Mr. John Burns would probably prefer the gloves. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the typical figure for a pistol duel of the old 
type, except that a prudent second would advise him to lay 
aside his orchid. The single eyeglass is admirably suited 
for looking along a pistol barrel. The butt of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s favourite duelling pistol, one feels sure, would soon 
come to count many notches, But this might make matters 
too serious again. 


If the Commons and the Lords 
Took to pistols or to swords 

How the fights of party leaders 
Would delight our daily readers, 


On the posters we should mark, 
“Wlonday’s duels in the park, 

How B-lf+ contrived to pierce 

W-nst-n Ch-rch-Il’s cheek in tierce, 


“Tuesday’s duel now arranged, 
Shots will shortly be exchanged. 
Joseph has the right to fire 
With the D-ke of D-v-nsh-re, 

“ When the Earl of R-s-b-ry 
Has to meet Sir H. C. B., 

We are able to declare 
Both intend to fire in air.’”” 
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y DEAR PRISCILLA,—What insatiable 
appetites you countrypeople have for 
novelties? You are almost as bad as the 
Englishwoman in Paris who will spend £5 or 
£6 on some monstrosity in the shape of 
head-gear under the impression that she is 
buying what all the smart Frenchwomen will 
be wearing during the next fortnight. She is 
quite innocent of the fact that the affable lady 
who is expressing her approval in ecstatic 
Gallic terms of admiration has designed the 
hat entirely with a view to English purchasers, 
and that the infinitely quieter and less ornate 


~ of course, and pin-tucked, and made with the 


utmost simplicity. In the exact centre of the 
front, however, where the coat is thrown open 
there is a large bunch of purple violets beauti- 
fully embroidered in silks and surrounded 
with their leaves just as one buys them for a 
““buttonhole.” It has narrow sleeves so that 
there is no trouble as regards slipping the 
coat over it, and I think it will appeal to you 
as being something essentially dainty and new. 

As regards your hat you use the term, 
“pink,” almost as though it stood for one 
shade of colour alone. On the contrary, 
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THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in lhe Home 


July and August. Personally I am much more 
in favour of warm, cosy shades which make a 
nice splash of colour on the landscape, or in 
lieu of that, of dark shades with what the 
fashion-writer terms a “touch” of some 
relieving tone, unless in the case of the 
débutante, who ought by reason of her tender 
years to blossom like a rose whatever the 
rigorous climate to which she may be exposed. 

The same rule applies, in my estimation, to 
white furs, but fortunately for you nature has 
made you independent of the unwritten rules 
regarding complexion. The popularity of 
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HAT OF BLACK VELVET 
With white plumes (Maison Alphonsine) 


chapeaux which she has carefully concealed 
from view are those that she will produce for 
the genuine Parisian é/égante when she makes 
her appearance. We have brought it on our- 
selves however. 

But why I am treating you to a disserta- 
tion on the subject of the Englishwoman 
abroad is more than I can tell unless it is that 
advancing years have brought with them a 
certain measure of garrulity. As a recom- 
pense I shall send you a specimen of the very 
latest example of blouse for wearing under a 
coat which struck me as being something 
very dainty and new altogether. It is carried 
out in cream or white crépe de chine, unlined, 


Reutlinger 


PERIWINKLE-BLUE VELVET HAT 


there are about twenty or more different 
gradations which might all come under the 
same general heading, and which having 
reached a certain point are termed red 
with equal ambiguity. I presume, how- 
ever, that you are alluding to the new Mal- 
maison pink as it seems to answer your 
description best. Charming as it is for after- 
noon, or evening indoor wear [ am not at all 
sure that I care for it in the realm of winter 
millinery. It is essentially a “cold” colour, 
and with a glaring snow background is 
more than a little trying to the best com- 
plexion, and I am always inclined to relegate 
it to the “ month of roses ” or the hot days of 
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With the new shaded plume (Maison Alphonsine) 


white fox fur in Paris has resulted in a general 
run upon it, but, alas! how many of my sex 
there are, not excepting your humble servant 
herself, who dare not face the light of day 
with a toque and necklet of snowy pelt. A 
very charming ermine necklet worn bya pretty 
girl in her teens was accompanied by a hat 
of white tulle with three narrow bands of 
ermine round the brim, and a white upstand- 
ing aigrette caught with a pale pink camellia 
provided the only trimming, the result being 
absolutely satisfactory in every way. The 
torpedo-shaped toque is still very much ez 
évidence although the large toque of last 
year has disappeared.— Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


enetian laces in heavy designs and in 
separate motifs are used in the same 
manner as the thick crochet laces, viz., as a 
foil to the more delicate specimens of dente/le 
such as Brussels or Chantilly. One constantly 
sees these combinations, which are exceedingly 
effective especially when applied to evening 
cloaks or coats trimmed with the richer furs. 


“NX 3 


The latest .evelopment of the ceinture is 
that fashioned of soft crushable ribbons, viz., 
chiffon taffetas or taffetas mousseline 
carried out in shaded effects. These 
are most effective in the case of the 
light self-coloured or white gowns, 
especially when the wearer possesses 
a small waist. As regards the 
leather belts all the newest colours 
are employed, and the diversity in 
shape and style is quite bewildering. 
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The fashion of fur hats and hat 
trimmings has resulted in some 
charming developments this season, 
A very novel example was fashioned 
with a wide crown of mole musquash 
and a narrow brim of pleated velvet 
in a shade of burnt 
orange. The crown 
was surrounded by a 
close wreath of dahlias 
shaded so ‘as to 
tone with the velvet. 
Another beautiful hat 
was of hard white felt 
in the sailor genre 
trimmed with loops 
of very pale and rather narrow turquoise-blue 
velvet with a large gathered rosette on one 
side catching a paradise shading from brown 
to white. 
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Some very pretty materials for evening 
wear have lately made their appearance in 
the form of tulle and chiffon decorated with 
large raised embroidered silver spots. A 
gown fashioned of the latter was very simply 
made with a full 4é4é bodice supplemented 
with a white lace guémpe threaded with 
narrow pale blue velvet and a_ gathered 
ceinture of soft pale blue satin. The sleeves 
described a series of soft fow/s to the elbow 
tied with tiny bows of pale blue velvet and 
finished with deep frills of lace, and there was 
a large cluster of deep purple violets on the 
front of the corsage. 
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Among the new shades of green which are 
the most popular at present may be men- 
tioned that which is known as “ cresson” as 
well as “‘cosaque,” a deeper shade in the same 
colour. 
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Leaves seem to occupy quite as important 
a place in the matter of winter millinery as 
flowers even though the latter have never 
been more favoured than they are at present. 
On some of the box turbans. this fact is 
specially evident, an example being covered 
with velvet leaves in lichen green with a 
border of sable fur and a cluster of green 


roses at the back. On several of the low- 
crowned hats a small owl reposes with spread 
wings, while breasts, wings, quills, po npons, 
and all kinds of feather ornaments are used, 
led by ostrich plumes and tips. 
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Lacing effects are still popular. A very 
smart method of treating the wide ceinture is 
with large worked eyelet holes, through which 
laces of cord, or rather wide ribbon, are passed 
and tied ina bow at the bottom. A belt of 
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DINNER DRESS 


Of Pompadour silk trimmed with lace 


this description is very effective when used as 
a supplement’to a simple shirt and short skirt 
for walking or morning wear. 
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Diamond braids and soutaches are very 
much in favour, and there are several develop- 
ments of the fancy braids. A narrow example 
which is decorated with buttons of coiled 
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soutache represents a very popular trimming 
for acloth gown.. Wide diamond braids are 
popular for trimming the coats and cloaks, 
but the difficulty of describing adornments 
of this kind is almost insurmountable as the 
plain braids are often overlaid with others of 
a fancy description in various colours. 
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Fancy stocks are made of embroidered, 
spangled, beaded, or jewelled lace, often with 
narrow folds of crépe de chine or taffetas 
between. A very pretty example was 
fashioned of moiré silk adorned with the 
narrowest edging of pleated black and white 
ribbon with a turn-over collar edged with 
feather stitching and tiny black and white 
buttons as a supplement. Spotted silks and 
ribbons are besides constantly employed for 
the same purpose. 
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Everyone likes to own some dainty per- 
fume peculiar to themselves, but it is not 
given to us all to make the right selection. 
At the 4711 depét (Ferd. Miilhens), 62, New 
Bond Street, W., however, the selection of 
fragrant scents is such that the only difficulty 
as regards choice is the obvious emsarras 

de richesses. The 4711 Eau de 
Cologne is, of course, far too well 
known for special comment, but 
it is as well to mention that it is 
sold in different quantities from 
gd. and is always a useful and 
acceptable present whether for 
Christmas, the New Year, or 
birthdays as we are none of us 
quite independent of it as an 
adjunct to our toilet tables. 
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Among the new perfumes 
manufactured by the firm, all 
of which deserve special eulogies, 
I should like to mention in par- 
ticular the Violetta Graziella. It 
is sold in bottles at 6s., and is the 
very ideal of what a scent should 
be—delicate, and not too obtru- 
sive—with a 
fragrance that 
never palls, 
while it retains 
its freshness to 
the last unim- 
paired. There 
is a capital face 
powder similarly 
perfumed as 
‘well as sachets 
and soap, all of 
which are as well 
worthy of a trial 
as the scent. 
Other novelties 
include the Vio- 
lette de Parme, lilac, and heliotrope. One 
must not forget in mentioning the different 
scents to include Miilhens’s Rhine Violet, 
which is always a special favourite; it is 
guaranteed to be made from flowers. But 
these represent only a very few out of an 
exceedingly large selection of scents, soaps, 
sachets, smelling salts, and toilet waters 
manufactured by Miilhens. 
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NOTES ON THE FURNITURE OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 


A Spanish Chest.—The history and 
development of chests is the key to the origin 
of modern furniture. This article of furniture 
contrived more than a double debt to pay. It 
was a wardrobe, it was a strong box holding 
deeds before bankers and safes were known ; 
it formed a seat and sometimes had a back as 
our other illustration shows, and the top was 
used as a table. It is therefore the prototype 
of the wardrobe, the bureau, the sideboard, 
and the sofa. It is interesting to see the kind 
of chest in use when the Armada 
was building, and when Drake, 
“prince of sea-dogs,” singed 
the King of Spain’s beard by 
burning the fleet at Cadiz. The 
reclining figure is symbolical of 
the naval supremacy of Spain 
about to be broken, and the 
Moorish castles and 
mosques in the back- 
ground give the piece 
a strong national cha- 
racter. It is carved in 
walnut which, with chest- 
nut, was a favourite 
wood of the Spanish 
wood-carvers. The 
strap-work in the borders 
bears a family resem- 
blance to Elizabethan 
carving, which is not 
surprising as the Flemish 
wood-carvers had a 
marked influence on all 
contemporary wood- 
work. The _ finely- 
modelled groups of fruit 
show the fertility of the 
Spanish artist who prac- 
tised in the manner of 
Grinling Gibbons nearly 
a century before 
Evelyn discovered him at the dockyard at 
Deptford. 


A Jacobean Sofa.—The illustration of 
this piece of furniture of the days of Charles II. 
is worthy of note as being the forerunner of 
the sumptuously-upholstered sofas and _ otto- 
mans with comfortable spring seats. The hard 
leather covering on the back and body of the 
Stuart example hardly lives up to the title of 
“day bed” which is sometimes applied to it. 
The elaborately-carved stretcher between the 
legs is especially typical of much of the work of 
the late seventeenth century. The leather- 
work was an adaptation from Portugal and 


SPANISH CHEST—CARVED WALNUT 


Sixteenth century 


In the National Museum at Madrid 


Spain, where cut-leather decoration, in which 
colours and gilding were freely employed, was 
a feature in the Spanish leather chairs which 
had been imported for nearly a century. Oak 
was the most largely used wood in England 
down to late Stuart days, when walnut was 
selected as being more suitable for the turned 
work and carving, which was growing more 
elaborate. Similarly, mahogany was found 
to be softer and more easily fashioned into 
fantastic ribbon patterns when Chippendale 
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LINEN-PATTERN OAK BENCH AND COFFER 
French. About 1500 


(Formerly in the collection of M. Emile Peyre) 


drew inspiration from the fantastic styles of 
France. 


The Bookcase.—The bookcase is a modern 
article of furniture. There are no examples 
earlier than the middle eighteenth century. 
The bureau of Queen Anne’s day served 
doubtless as a receptacle for books when ugly 
china grinning monsters did not usurp their 
places on the shelves. But in the home there 
was, except in the case of the rich and the 
learned classes, nothing like the accumulation 
of books which every middle-class home has 
in England now. In early days books and 
records were kept in the oak coffers in monas- 
teries and in 
churches. This adds 
one more use to the 
early chest, which is 
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still put to that service in storing birth, death, 
and marriage registers in parish churches, 
where many fine examples of the oak coffer 
exist. Chippendale produced bookcases with 
panelled glass doors, and Sheraton followed 
with similar structures having the usual drop- 
down front to be used as a writing desk. 


Storing China.—Collectors of china are 
often puzzled to know how to arranze it so 
that its beauties may be easily seen. The 
roodern habit of wiring plates 
and dishes and hanging them 
on the wall is a curious one. 
In the early days even vases 
were designed with a view to 
their being used. They were 
intended to hold roses, to con- 
tain scented water or perfumed 
herbs. Smaller articles 
had their use to hold 
snuff, to carry patches, 
or to contain smelling 
salts. Itis a vulgar idea, 
but it has almost come 
to pass that china for 
ornament is one thing 
and china for use is 
another. Our forefathers 
had in every-day use 
the china specimens of 
which we hang on our 
walls. An artistic man 
as far as possible puts 
his china to practical 
use. A collection of 
: ; : odds and ends behind 
glass is too suggestive of 
a museum. A series of 
open shelves not too 
formally arranged seems 
the best solution. 
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The Linen Pattern.—In the illustration 
of a bench of French design about the 
vear 1500 the decoration is wholly of linen 
pattern, which represents a folded napkin. As 
in other forms of woodwork it was first used 
by the stone-carver on ecclesiastical buildings. 
It became very general in Germany, and is 
found in English sixteenth-century panellings 
to rooms and in furniture. It is severe in 
character but is capable of being used with 
great effect. It will be 
noticed that this bench 
has a coffer under the 
seat, and there are re- 
mains of a lock and 
escutcheon which 
evidently have been 
torn off in more trou- 
blous times. Aralds 


SOFA—TIME OF CHARLES Il. 


Upholstered in leather 


(By permission of Messrs. Gill & Reigate) 
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i suppose that the nature of woman is one of the last things that a 

man learns, I was reminded of our difficulty at a performance 
of Candida the other day. It was in the afternoon, when at this 
theatre—the Court—it is understood that hats are to be removed ; 
but we were well into the second act before every hat was off. 

The woman immediately in front of me, in the fourth row of the 
stalls, began by taking no notice of the request. Then she said that 
as the condition was riot mentioned when the tickets were sold to 
her she was under no obligation. Then she said she certainly would 
not take it off. Then she said that the hat was the smallest she 
could find. Then she sank low in her seat under the impression that 
her hat could be seen over. Then she took it off. 

As [ did not buy my ticket, but was a guest, I knew nothing 
about the conditions under which seats are sold; but considering 
that the Court matinées are becoming an institution, and that the 
architect of the theatre has allowed the occluding power of a hat to 
be enormous, and that one loses much of the play in these unhappy 
altercations, it might be worth while to print the condition on the 
tickets, or to post up notices, or to put the matter of hats in the 
power of the attendants. 

Or better still, Mr. Anstey’s Vox Populi dealing with this 
particular phase of feminine unreason might be inserted as a leaflet 
in each programme. 

Of course, if women were reasonable creatures the difficulty 
would not exist. For the most part they are at home so thoughtful 
for others, so very much more unselfish than men; but in public 
places they seem to lose their heads. Are their hats more becoming 
than their hair? I give it up. 
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I hope that the floor of Mr. Maude’s new theatre will be given a 
sufficient slope to make it immaterial whether hats are worn or not. 
So much of the happiness of women seems to depend upon the 
reten'ion of this article that everything possible should be done to 
oblive them. 

The name of this forthcoming theatre, the Playhouse, is certainly 
clever—almost too much so, for it will make all the others look 
foolish, just as all the really new theatres are performing that office 
to Sir Charles Wyndham’s self-styled New Theatre. 

The New Lyceum would not be a bad title. There is also the 
‘Globe (with honourable Shaksperean traditions) going begging, and 
the Opera Comigue. 
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The old saying of journalists, that there is no price for periodicals 
and papers between 1d. and 6d., is gaining new adherents. The 
Pall Mall Magazine is coming down to 6d. and the Oxtlook is 
climbing up to that sum. Except forthe Zzmes and Punch, which 
are national institutions like Westminster Abbey and Hyde Park 
Corner, 3d. is an impossible figure. 

Of course, it would have been nobler in the Oz¢look to have come 
down to a penny, but it has taken the only other possible course. 1 
hope the paper will do, but I see signs of Henleyism in it which do not 
promise too well, Henleyism without Henley is not to be endured. 
The character sketch of the Rev. R. J. Campbell in the number for 
December 10 is a perfect example ,of what I mean. That is stale 
Henleyism ; what we want.is Young Filsonism. 

A penny is, for daily papers, becoming obsolete too; but it will 
be long, I imagine, before there are halfpenny weeklies in any pro- 
fusion. It seems to be an oddly retrograde idea on the part of 
Lord Rothschild and the Unionist Freetraders to wish for a new 
penny paper to spread their views. The 35 per cent. dividend just 
declared by the Harmsworth Brothers’ Amalgamated Press suggests 
that there is not much harm in a halfpenny. 
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Apropos of papers, a problem which has long perplexed me is 
“ What becomes of the newspapers that are left in the trains every 
morning ?” I watched three porters at Waterloo one morning last 
week, each of whom had his arms full of 77mes, Telegraphs, Mails, 
and Lapresses. Where were they going? I know where one old 
Standard went last Friday week, for it was sold to me by a 
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newsboy at one of the Underground stations later in the day, with a 
great piece torn out and its previous owner’s pencil notes in the 
margin. But the great mass of papers at the London termini, what 
becomes of them ? : 

Some travellers hand them courteously to the engine-drivers, who 
take them with a similar courtesy, disguising successfully the fact 
that they have already received several other copies. Could not 
they be used for fuel instead of coal? Or the railway companies 
might establish second-hand paper stalls just outside the stations 
where all papers were half-price. 
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The latest electrical marvel comes not from America but from 
Hungary. It isa telegraphic instrument that can transmit 40,000 
(forty thousand) words a minute, delivered at the other end ina 
“plain schoolboy hand.” Put in’ another way, this amazing 
machine could telegraph the whole of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, Zhe 
Prodigal Son (if anyone wanted it), in four minutes. I do not in the 
least understand how it can receive the words in the time, but that is 
no affair of mine. 1 have now done with it. 
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Is there any copyright innames? The title of a book can be 
protected, but can the name of a man or woman? I ask because | 
see that one of the performers in the children’s play at the Garrick 
is named Master Thomas Lipton. He plays atiger. Thomas Lipton 
may be his real name, but if not he will probably have to choose 
another. 

Just to put a case, would it be possible for any music-hall singer 
to call himself Dan Leno? Dan Leno was not a real name any 
more than Little Tich is, and its value perished with its owner. | 
doubt if its use could be stopped except by popular opinion. 
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Novelists are becoming very important persons. I see that a 
bullock bred on Mr. Hall Caine’s model farm in the Isle of Man has 
been bought by a butcher for £48 Ios., or tos. more than was paid 
for the King’s prize beast at Smithfield. It ought surely to have 
been killed for the Prodigal Son, 

An advertisement of Mr. Caine’s latest novel also fills the whole 
of the first page of the Daly A7ail as “the best Christmas present,” 
and among the testimonials is one from the Archdeacon of London 
comparing it with Greek tragedy and finding in it “‘a touch of the 
Book of Job.” One need never look very far for arguments for 
disestablishment, 

I hope that the prize beast of the Isle of Man was quickly 
slaughtered without indignity. Ina butcher’s shop at Kensington 
has been exhibited for some days a flock of sheep which the customer 
bent upon a carnivorous Christmas might first prod and then select 
his joint. Prize bullocks are exhibited in the same unlovely way as 
a necessary adjunct to this season of goodwill. 
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Didactic Doggerel.—Mr. Denis Turner sends me the following 
example of what he calls didactic doggerel :— 


‘There was a man who won renown 
By daily walking up to town. 
I rather think the man I mean 
Was resident at Dunton Green, 


It also is recorded that 
He quite declined to wear a hat, 


He was, it sounds a little strange, 
A member of the Stock Exchange, 


He wore on either foot a sandal, 
But even that caused little scandal. 


Folks said, “A little odd, it’s true, 
But still, you know, chacun son gout.” 


Eccentric habits matter less 
When joined with Philistine success, 


